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Economy of the Arts. 

The horse-shoe nails dropped in the streets, 
carefully collected, reappear in the form of 
swords and guns. The clippings of tinkers 
shops mixed with the parings of horses’ 
hoofs, or cast-off woolen garments, appear 
afterwards, in the forms of dyes of the bright- 
est blue, in the dress of courtly dames. The 
bones of dead animals vield the chief consti- 
tuents of Jucifer matches—-phosphorus. The 
dregs of port wine, carefully rejected by the 
port wine drinker in decanting his favorite 
beverage, are taken by him in the form of 
Seidlitz powders. The washings of coal gas 
re-appear carefully preserved in the ladv’s 


smeiling bottle as an ammoniacal salt. 
+ ep + 
The First Effect of Hearing RKesiored. 


It is amusing to watch the movements and 
to note the expressions of astonishment of 
some of those patients who are suddenly re- 
stored to acutehearing. This is most remark- 
able when the deafness has existed for years. 
The patients look around for an explanation 
of the unusual sounds they hear, and then the 
very movement of looking round rustles the 
dress, hearing the noise of which they become 
again bewildered. They cannot be brought to 
believe that the sounds they hear are natural. 
The noises in the street are at first terrific.— 
It is related by the London Times that recent- 
ly a portly gentleman residing in that city on 
leaving the hospital in which his hearing had 
been restored, bore it pretty well until he got 
into Piccadilly, when the noise of the omni- 
busses—every one of which he thought would 
be upon him—so frightened him that he start- 
ed off in a run, and never stopped until he got 
home. 
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| File Catting Machine. 
at Various machines have been devised and 
constructed for cutting files to supersede hand 
‘|| labor, but none, we understand, are in suc- 
cessful operation at present. The accompany- 
ing illustrations of one, is the first published 
in our country and in our columns. 

Figure 1 isa side elevation, and figure 2 a 
plan view, of the file cutting machine, in- 
vented by M. Lacroix, and recently secured by 
patent in England, and illustrated in the Lon- 
don Engineer. 

The machine is designed for cutting two 
files at once. BB isthe frame of the ma- 
chine, and C C are two supporting pieces of 
the table, U. There are two carriages on the 
table, which are movable on a center, D. The 
two guiding pieces, F F, are secured on the 
carriage, between which slides the file rests, 
T; a pair of jaws, M, hold each file. O is the 
bracket (one on each side) for supporting the 
shaft, Z, on which the spring chisel holders, 
GG, are fixed by screws; H H are cutter 
chisels secured by screws; H’ H' are ham- 
mers, secured by a screw on the lever or han- 
dles, R, each movable on an axis, to set it to 
any angle. DD are two cam wheels on shaft 
K; and K'is a cog wheel on the same shaft, 
actuated by the wheel, P’, on shaft P, which 
carries the fly wheel. A pulley on the fly 
wheel is actuated by a band from any main 
driver—steam engine or water wheel; d is a 
clutch lever for the workman to throw the 


in motion. An, accurately divided tooth 


wheel. W, 
shaft P,and can he replaced with another to 
modify: the tineness of the cut of the file. 


" MACHINE: FOR 


CUTTING FILES. 


ft 
gears with the wheel, V, on the shaft, h, and 


two bevel wheels, a 4, gear with similar ones 


fixed on two peg wheels, 1 and 6, which gear 
on either side with intermediate wheels, 2, 3 
4,and 5. A spring above and one beloweach 
hammer handle regulate the force of the blows. 

In figure 2 the file carriages on table U are 
placed towards the left, and the files are placed 
on the rests, ‘T. Two'toothed segments, Q’, | 
ofa circle are made fast on each carriage, and 
gear with a rack, Q, on lever, 7, to change the 
position of the files, right or left, for the first 
or second cutting. 

A division screw of about 1-16th of an 


is secured on the oppasite evid of 


inch. engages in a nut on each file rest, which 
| slides j in vrooves in the guides, #; one of the 
| ends of the division serew has a collar, which 
| turns freely in a bearing on one side of the car- 
riage; the other end of the division screw is 
received by a center pointed screw at the other 
side of the same carriage; toothed wheels 
gear with the peg wheels, 4 and 6; the latter, 
;turning towards the right, cause the said 
wheels, as well as the division screws, to turn 
to the lefl,and thus the file rest is carried back 
to the other side of the carriage. When the 
first cutting of the file is effected. the catch is 
removed from its rack, which being moved 
forward, the carriages are moved to the left 
on the table, and the toothed wheels then gear 
with peg wheels, 1,3, which, turning to the 


Fig. 2 


left, cause the said wheels and screws to turn 


to the right, bringing back the sliding rests, | 


The file is then 
The inclivation 


T, to their starting point. 
cut with double cross cuts. 


of the cuttings of the file is given by the in-! 


clination of the carriages, F F. The wheel, 
W, on the shaft outside the frame gears with 
the wheel, V, fixed on the same shaft as the 
bevel wheels a 6. If the wheels, W and V, 


1 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, revolve once ; thus the hammer 
will strike three blows for each haif turn of 
the screw, or three cuts in each eighth inch. 
If the wheels, W and V, benot of the same 
diameter, the first being greater or less, the 
cut of the file would be coarser or finer, by 
| changing these wheels the cut required will 
be obtained. In order that the chis or cut- 

ter may bear truly on the file, the file rest is 


are of equal diameter, and the wheel K’ half; movable, and made half cylindrical, with a 


the diameter of the wheel P’, the cam wheel 
should re7clve twice when the wheels W and 
V, the bevel wheels, a 5, and the peg wheels, 


collar at each end working in suitable bear- 
ings. This half cylinder bears in its length 
in a gro ove cut in the brass rest, and the bear- 


‘ing ( on which the file is held fast by the jaw, 
M, is secured by screws on the face of the half 
qylinder, which allows the file to recline in all 
directions. and the chisel to bear on the whole 
breadth of the file. ' is a round iron piate 
fastened on the carriage, and turning in the 
table, U, to allow the carriage to turn to the 
right or left, asrequired. Cams, U, are fixed 
on the cam wheels, D D. 

This machine has not heen patented in the 
United States, it is therefore public property 
at present. It appearsto embrace every mo- 
tion requisite for cutting files, such as the 
fineness of cut, the force of the blow of the 
hammer, the inclination of the chisels and all 
the devices necessary for cutting either straight 
or cross-cut files. 

cen lS age eet 
Galvanic Decomposition of Water. 

The following, from the Philadelphia Ledger, 
describing a contrivance for exhibiting the 
action of galvanism in decomposing water, 
will be of interest. to every man of science. 
The action is described by Lardner to be dif- 
ficult of explanation :— 

“One of the latest, and, in itself, simplest 
and most usefil, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, is a contrivance to explain the nature of 
galvanic decomposition, made by Professor 
Rowers, of the University, and suspended in 
the Lecture Hall, before the class. {t consists 
of a board, representing a vessel containing 
sulphuric acid. At one extremity is let down 
a plate of zinc—the positive; and at the 
other extremity the negative pole—a plate of 
copper. The manner in which the atom of oxy- 
gen combines with that of hydrogen, in its 
passage across the liquid, from one electrode 
to the other, is shown by the pulling of a 
string, which brings the two in contact, and 
so on till the whoie is traversed, when, having 
no atom to unite with, it (the atom of hydro- 
gen) escapes free, and returns towards the 
positive pole, again to form a fresh union.— 
This simple contrivance promises to be of 
great use to the student, and, when brought 
before the class, elicited much admiring ap- 
probation. Professor R. explains the pro- 
cess of silver plating, and exhibits a beautiful 
pitcher made by Mead. Jt was remarked that 
the britanvia ware might be made as thin as 
desired, and the silver deposited with any 
depth wished, and that thus a far more bean- 
tiful article conld be made than with the 


hand.”* 
ee ah No te 


New Preparation of Cottor. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, in noticing 
the articles on exhibition at the late fair of 
the Mechanic’s Institute in that city, describes 
a new preparation of cotton, which appears 
to be a valuable invention. It says :— 

“Mr. J. M. Legare, of Aiken. sends a stand, 
rustic table, reading chair, Emperor Adrian’s 
cabinet, picture frame, library screen, &c., 
made of cotton, which imitates carved wood- 
work, by subjecting it to a chemical process. 
In its use it is pliant and ductile, and may be 
molded if desired, but with still sreater facil- 
ity worked up by hand without molds. When 
dry it is moderately elastic, is not affected by 
heat, cold, or moisture, and possesses a hard- 
ness and tenacity beyond the hardest wood.” 

The Fair is stated to have been an excellent 
one in every respect, and was very well con- 
ducted. 

—_—__—~2+ a> + 

The milk sickness is at present prevailing in 
some districts in Illinois, and great numbers 
of the cattle have died. Itis caused by a 
long drouth. The people have learned to 
refrain from drinking milk, and eating meat 
and butter where it prevails, and thus they 


escape being infected with it. 
$0 + 


A new seam of cannel coal has been dis ‘ 


covered in Clinton Oo., Pa. 
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PouisHine LEATHER AND Harness—William Crane, 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥.: I claim the suspended triangular 
swinging frame, C, having a socket or receiver, D, at- 
tached at one end, and a pitman or connecting rod, F,, at 
the opposite end, substantially as shown, the whole form- 
ing an equal balance, giving a steady motion to the ma- 
chine in operation. 

{A great amount, if not most of the morocco manufac- 
tured in our country is still finished by hand labor,which 
is tedious and laborious. The tool used is a small creased 
ball of hard wood, held in the workman’s hand, and 
rolled over the skin, which is placed onan inclined 
bench. This improvement is designed tosupersede the 
hand ball; it isa machine, which, by rotating a pulley, 
moves the creasing tool over the skin, and gives it the 
finishing trade mark. The improvement appears to be a 
-| good one, and is designed to effect an important object.] 


Patentees Concerning 
Patents. 

It is generally much better to apply for foreign patents 
simultaneously with the application here. If this cannot 
be conveniently done, as little time as possible should be 
lost after the patent is issued, as the laws in some foreign 
countries allow patents toany one who first makes the 
application, and in this way many inventors are deprived 
of their right totake patents for their own inventions. 

Many valuable inventions are yearly introduced into 
Europe from the United States,—by parties ever on the 
alert to pick up whatever they can lay their hands upon 
which may seem useful. 

1t is a part of our business to secure European patents 
—in fact three-fourths, and probably more, of all the pat- 
ents granted in Europe to American citizens, are solicited 
through this office. We have faithful agents in the chief 
cities in Great Drita'n and on the Continent, and through 
them we can not only solicit patents, but often effect 
their sale upon advantageousterms. We can give the 
names of many of our patrons who have realized for- 
tunes out of their European patents through our Agents 
abroad, if it is desired 

We are prepared at all times to furnish advice in re- 
gard to Foreign Patents, and will cheerfully do so on ap- 
plication personally at our office or by letter. 

Models are not required in any Europeancountry, but 
the utniost ca.re and experience is necessary in the pre- 
paration of the case. 

Almost every invention that is of value in this country 
is of equal value abroad, and we would recommend pat- 
entees to pay more attention to securing their inventions 
in foreign countries than they have heretofore done. 

Il particulars in regard to the modus operandi ofob- 
taining patents in any country where patent laws exist, 
may be had by addressing the publishers of this paper. 

MUNN & UO.,, 
128 Fulton street, New York. 
oh EE 

i Reported Officially forthe Scientific American.} 

LiSt OF PATENT CLAIMS 

isnued from the United States Patent Office 

FOR THR WEEE ENDING NOVEMBER 25, 1856. 

Srurring Horse Couizars— Joseph Albright, of 


Greenville, Tenn.: Ido not claim separately the tooth- 
ed revolving feed, arranged for operation in connection, 


Advice to American 
Porcisu 


Ourry Comrs—Evan L. Evans, of Providence, R. I.: 
I do not claim simply constructing curry combs with flex- 
ible backs, for this has been previously done. 

But I claim constructing the curry comb with an elastic 
or flexible back, A, tormed of india rubber, and securing 
the teeth, a, permanently in th«: back, by having the in- 
dia rubber which encompasses the teeth project from the 
faceofthe back in the form of ridges,b, and cones, c, 
projecting to the point of the teeth, substantially as shown 
and described. 


[By this improvement in curry combs the teeth are 
firmly secured in the comb by the india rubber back, 
and they are not so liable to work loose, like those of the 
common combs. Combs thus made are, therefore, more 
durable.) 


Manvuractrurine Corron Yarns—George G. Henry, 
of Mobile, Ala.: Ido not wish to be understood as limit. 
ing myself to any precise sequence of machinery after 
the combined gin and lap machines, for it is obvious that 
inyinvention may be applied to any preferred machinery 
for manufacturing cotton yarns. 

Iam aware that it has been proposed to spin cotton 
yarns directlyfrom the gin, asin Brant's patent of 1823, 
and by other modes. ‘This I do not claim. 

But Iclaim the combination of the gin and preparation, 
substantially in the manner and for the purposes de- 
scribed, thatis to say, the arrangement of the cotton gin 
in immediate connection with, and to operate in combi- 
nation with the spreader or lap machine of any desired 
construction, so that the gin and spreader combined shall 
operate in aregular sequence with the carding and draw. 
ing, and other spinning machinery, substantially as set 
forth. 


Latues ror PLanine MeraL—William W. Hubbard, 
of Boston, Mass.: I claim arranging the tool carriage 
slides or supports on the vertical sides of the frame or 
bed, in combination with arranging above such slides, 
and soas to project from the sides of the frame, and over 
the slides, substantially as explained, coverers or guards, 
whereby the slides are protected from dust, chips, or 
other matters, as specified. 


SrircHes ror Sewrne Macnines—A. F. Johnson, of 
Boston, Mass.: I claim making a stitch of a single thread 
by throwing a shuttle and thread through a loop formed 
fromthe shuttle thread, as described, thereby tying or 
knotting each stitch, for the purpose of uniting pieces of 
cloth or other material to be sewed. 


Maxine Spoxes py Hanp—Edward Julier,ofSharon, 
O.: lclaim the construction and arrangement of the 
pattern cam gauge device, s2 s2, the jointed lever device, 
m2 m2 kz, the collar shank, f2 h2, and spring pawl, 12, 
when operated by the pedal, Pz2, or its equivalent, to- 
gether aud with the stop or dog, f2 g2, and ratchet, K, in 
the manner substantially as described, or in any equiva- 
lent manner. 


ADsUSTARLE CuT-orrs FOR STEAM EnGines—Wil- 
liam Wright, of Hartford, Conn.: I claim the construc- 
tion and arrangement of the adjustable cut-off, consisting 
of the cylindrical hubs, disks, and their adjustments, sub- 
stantially as described. 

T also claim the flap valve checks constructed and com- 
bined with the drop valve, as described. 


Finger BAR ARRANGEMENT FOR HARVESTERS—J. 
A. Moore and A. A. Patch, of Louisville, Ky.: We claim 
on folded sheet metal finger barsthe combination and 
arrangement, substantially as shown and described, of the 
folded sheet metal bar, A, with fingers, B, when the lat. 
ter are inserted through holes in the front and rounded 
folded portion of the bar, and griped and pinched be- 
tween and by thelips of the bar in the rear, and secured 
essentially as specified. 


Hanpv Corn Puanrer—T. A. Chandler, of Rockford, 
Til., assignor to Harlow Herrick, of La Grange, Ohio, and 
1. A. Chandler : I claim the slides.C E, diggers, R Rk’, 
and rod, I, substantially as set forth, and operating in the 
manner and fer the purpose described. 

Second, I claim the jaws, K K, cut-off, S,andarm, L, 
when constructed and arranged as described, and oper- 
ating substantially. in the manner and for the purpose set 

forth. 


Rakine ATTACHMENT FOR HaRvesteERs—William 
Whiteley, Jr., of Springfield, Ohio, Iclaim the combi- 
nation ofthe balance lever, K, with plate J, for operating 
the rake, H c, inits forward motion, in the manner and 
for the purpose set forth. 


[This is a very simple self-raking attachment for har- 
vesters. The teeth of therake extends across the plat- 
form, and receive a reciprocating motion through a con- 
necting rod and crank, operated by connecting devices 
from the main axle. The pitman or connecting rod of 
the rake can also be adjusted so as to rake off gavels or 
bundles of different sizes. All the partsofthis raking 
apparatus are simple, and not liable to get out of order.] 


Sewme Macuines—Wm.C. Watson, assignor to him- 
self, Geo. H. Wooster, and Morris Knight, of New York 
City: Iclaim the revolvingand reciprocating looping- 
heok, constructed and operating substantially as de- 
scribed. 

I also claim the inclinedand grooved brace plate, i,so 
placed beneath the cloth, as to deflect the lower end of 
the needle to one side of its path, whereby its vibrations 
are prevented, and itis secured from breakage by the 
lateral pulls, as set forth. 


[This patent isfora neat, small sewing machine for 
family use, which can be constructed and sold for about 
ten dollars. It will be illustrated in our next number.] 


REI-ISSUE. 


Nur Macuines—Robert Griffiths, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Patented Oct. 30, 1855: Iclaima combination sub- 
stantially as described, of tables, boxes, and punchers, 
the same being arranged and operated in the manner set 
forty or any equivalent thereto, for the purpose speci- 

ed. 


ADDITIONAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Rorary Brick Macuine—Geo., Crangle, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Patented June 3, 1856. First additional im- 
provement Sept. 9, 1856; second, Nov. 25th, 1856: I claim 
the application of the cut-off slides, E E’, so as to slide 
up and down in contact with the plunger, B B, respect- 
ively, as described, and so as to produce, in combination 
with the lower guide piece C, the alternately open and 
close chambers, beneath the plungers, substantinlly in 
the manner and for the purpose set forth. 


HaRveEstine Macuines—Geo. Esterly, of Heart Prai- 
rie, Wis. Patented Oct. 22,1854 Iclaim the method of 
constructing the arm of the axle, A, in combination with 


from the outside, with a rack-built hopper, as such is de- 
seebedin the patent granted toGerad Sickles, Nov. 20, 
OD. 

Nor yet do I claim, separately of themselves, the 
crooked fed straw retaining spaces, c3, described, asthe 
equivalent of such is tound in the bearded rack de- 
scribed in the patentofH.G. Robertson, June 20, 1856. 

But I claimin horse-collar stutfing machines the inter- 
mittentiy revolving toothed feed wheels, a, when ar- 
ranged at the backandon the outside of the hopper, in 
combination with the crooked fedstraw retaining spaces 
or chamber, ¢c3, at the bottom of the hopper, and extend- 
ing backwards, as shown and described, the teeth of the 
wheels, a, which work from the outside at the rear into 
the hopper, urging the slip of the straw dow nthe inclined 
rack or back ofthe hopper, and feeding it in to the retain- 
ing spaces, c3, to wait the action of the plunger, as set 
forth, and whereby the many advantages specified are 
obtained. 


Larue ror OCurring Firurrp Monipines—James 
Anderson, John McLaren ard John Bryant, of New 
York City: Weclaim, first, the adjustable rotating cut- 
ters, qq,attached to shafts, p p, which are fitted in frames 
o o, the frames being fitted and working in pendant 
guides, n n, attached to the adjustable block, G, substan- 
tially as described for the purpose specified. 

Second, we claim placing the leg, E, between centers 
which are attached to a swinging frame, C, fitted on a re- 
ciprocating carriage, 1, the leg being turned or rotated 
between its centers as the carriage moves, bY means of 
the inclined slot, i, in the ledge or plate, j,and the lever, 
h, and gearing, f’ g, as described. 

[This isa good improvement on machinery for cutting 
spiral fluting on the legs of articles of furniture. There 
are two sets of adjustable rotary cutters rotating in oppo- 
site directions, and an adjustable reciprocating feed car- 
riage which holds the article, which is turned by a guide 
block, lever, and gearing, so that it is fluted in an expe- 
ditious manner. his invention is ingenious. The ma- 


ehine flutes cylindrical, or tapering legs.] 


Prinrine Prusses—F. L. Bailey, of Boston, Mass. : I 
claim the combination of the stationary bed, D, with the 
revolving distributing cylinder, G, when the two are 
placed within the circle of revolution of the ink rolls, H, 
as set forth. 

Second, I claim the impression lever, M, ir1 combina- 
tion with the connecting bar, lL, when the two are so ar- 
ranged that they may be disconnected at pleasure for the 
purpose set forth. 


Fourneyrron TurninE WHEEL—Stephen K. Bald- 
win, of Gilford, N. H.: Idonot claim the water guides, 
J J, &c.,or the circular gate, N, or any particular meth- 
od of appiying the water to my wheel, as there are vari- 
ous methods in which it may be done. 

But I claim the extending of the bucket, B, of the 
Fourneyron turbine water wheel further inward towards 
the center of the wheel, either on the radial lines or on 
lines varying either side of the central point,and thence 
upward and outward so as to receive the direct action of 
the propelling water against the extended bucket on the 
outside of the wheel, and above the Fourneyron turbine 
part, as described. 


YReatinc FeLpspar—Charles Bickell, of Baltimore, 
Md.: 1 claim the decomposing of feldspar by heating it 
with lime and phosphate of lime, for the purpose of ob- 
taining potash or soda either in the caustic or carbonated 
state, or for the purpose of obtaining a manure, n the 
manner substantially as described. 


ALconor, Cooking AppARATUS—ThomasG. Clinton, 
of Washington, D.C.: I donot confine myself to the ar- 
rangement of the parts, E D C G,as shown, because 
phere parts may be arranged otherwise to dothe very same 

uties. 

1 claim an alcohol burner arranged in its several parts 
substantially as described and represented, or in any 
equivalent manner, for the purposes and effects set forth, 
irrespective ofthe method by which alcohol is supplied 
to the chambers, A and I. 

Talso claim the internal pipe, B, or its equivalent, ar- 
ranged as described in relation to the tube, H, and for the 
Purpose and effect set forth. 


Boxes anp AxLeEs, JOURNALS, &c.—David Cumming, 
,of Sorrel Horse, Pa.: I claim the V-collar or bearing, a 
b, running in a V-groove, as described, and the construc- 
tion ofthe box in two separate parts, with the oil recep- 
acles, as described. 


BackcamMon anp CHECKER Boarps.—Edwin O- 
Goodwin, of Bristol, Conn.: Iclaim the construction of 
draught boards with the indentations on the face, the 
raised divisions in the backgammon part, and the draw- 
ers for the pieces, all in combination, in the manner and 
for the purpose substantially as set forth. 


the metallic box, Z Z, and the socket and yoke, b’, as 
shown, whereby the adjusting apparatus is placed be- 
neath the body of the carriage,the whole being sub- 
stantially combined and arranged as set forth. 


lalso claim the graduating straddle gauge, w w w w?2, 
and hinged or jointed, forming gauge rest, z z2, with the 
graduating set plate and yoke devices, a2 b2,&c., with 
the knife shieldsor buffer heads, g g u u, substantially as 
described and shown. 


DESIGN. 


Kitcnen Stoves—S. W. Gibbs, of Albany, N. Y,, as- 
signor to T. H. Wood, H. 8. Hubbell, and J. E. Roberts, 
of Utica, N. Y. 


—_—— 2 a ee 
Negative Wells. 

The Society of Arts have published Herr 
Bruckmann’s paper on “Negative Artesian 
Wells,’”’—that is, wells which take in instead 
of giving out water. Such wells serve as 
permanent drains; they are sunk in loose 
strata, or where communications exist with 
fathomless fissures or with deep lying streams. 
Mr. Bruckmann, who is a native of Wurtem- 
berg, states that they may be established “in 
all the so-called normal or sediment forma- 
tions; diluvium; tertiary deposits; chalk, 
Jurrassic rocks,’’ and others. And he brings 
forward examples of the benefits that have 
followed the sinking of negative wells in 
towns or in swampy country districts. The 
drainage becomes at once perfect and con- 
stant ; fluid matters ofall kinds find their way 
to the mouth, and flow away, while solid mat- 
ters may be stopped, and used in fertilization. 
We should like to see this project brought to 
the test of fair experiment. What an enor- 
mous expense would be saved in the drainage 
of London, if the sinking of a few negative 
wells would really suffice for the discharge of 
all its fluid waste ! 

[The above is from Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal ; our readers will perceive that these 
negative wells are nothing more than the cess- 
pools s0 common in many parts of our coun- 
try, for draining off surplus surface water 
from cellars in sandy soil, wiere there are no 
drains. But no person here would ever sup- 
pose they could be employed as substitutes 


for drains in cities—they cannot be. 
ee 


Fox & Henderson, the engineers and great 
contractors, whose names will no doubt go 
downto posterity, as the builders (not de- 
signers) of the London Crystal Palace, have 
failed. Itis stated that they will be able to 
pay all their debts, if they are allowed time 
to do so, and their creditors have manifested 
sympathy for them. 

—————+- oe ___ 

There are annually manufactured in the 
United States 2,160,000 shovels, or about six 
,undred dozen per day. 


TurninG CIRCLES FOR CARRIAGES—George Kenny, 
of Milford, N.H.: I claim an annular box plate com. 
posed of two circles, one attached to the head block or 
rocker, and the other to the axle, and so constructedas to 
form a box for excluding dirtand grit from the bearing 
surfaces of the circular plates, in which box is inserted a 
washer of oiled leather, the box joint serving to exclude 
all dirt and grit from the bearing surfaces, and thereby 
preventing their rapid wear, and the leather washer 
preventing the squeaking noise and friction common to 
all other modes of connecting turning circles, and pre- 
venting the jar which would otherwise be occasioned by 
two metallic surfaces striking together, as set forth. 

Ialso claim combining with a circle a rubber or other 
elastic friction roll, upon which the said circle turns, to 
ten the friction and noise, and diminish the wear, as 
set forth. 


Turnine Boot Lecs—M. C. Chamberlin and W. Fil- 
kins, of Sheldon, N. Y.: We claim the expansion tube, g 
the rim follower, h, encircling said tube, the disk plunger, 
J, provided with hooks, i i, and operated inside of said 
tube, g, as described, in combination with racks, E and f, 
and pinion, o, for the purpose of imparting adverse lon. 
situdinal motion to said rim follower and disk plunger, as 
set forth. 

TuBULAR ConDENSERS AND Heaters—Uel West & 
Abner Mills, of New York City: We claim the connec. 
tion of the ends of the tubes, B B with the conductors, 
C OC, by squaring the ends of the tubes fitting the squared 
ends of the tu bes of each raw close together, and making 
tight joints bet ween them, and inser: the whole united 
row diveclly between the two parallel sides or portions, 
gg, of the conductor, and securing each tube closely to 
the said sides or portions, g g, substantially as described. 


[It has always been very difficult to construct steam 
condensers, because they are subject to a vibrating ac. 
tion of expansion and contraction, which, in the course of 
time, loosens their joints, and destroys their usefulness 
completely. This improvement is designed to dispense 
with tube sheets in tubular condensers, and at the same 
time preserve the joints around the tubes perfectly tight.] 


Fire Arms—Alex. Le Mat, of New Orleans, La.: I 
claim the combination and arrangement of the hammer 
and finger with the mechanism _as described, whereby 
the retrograde movement of the hammer, after the igni- 
tion of the primer, produces an automatic closing of the 
vent by the finger. 


TRAVELING TRuNKs—S. W Phelps, of Cincinnati, O.: 
I claimthe arrangement, substantially as described of 
drawers, partitions, andside lids or doors for the combined 
purposes of security, orderly arrangement and accessibil- 
ty of all the contentsin a traveling trunk, asset forth. 


EXHAUSTING AIR FROM AND HERMETICALLY SEAL 
inc Cans AND V essze1s—A. M. Purnell, of Washington 
D. C.: I claim the apparatus constructed and operated 
as and for the purposes described. 


Disk_ror_SHELLING Corn—J. P. Smith, of Hummels- 
town, Pa.: I claim the annular concave shelling surface, 
»onthe face of the shelling disk, when employed in 
combination with the other partsof the machine, sub- 
stantially inthe manner and for the purpose described. 


EpGE-KEYs FOR MAKING AND POLISHING THE EpG- 
Es or Boor anp SHor Soirs—G. C. Todd, of Lynn, 
Mass.: Iclaim a turned or circular edge key, constructed 
substantially as described and for the objects specified. 


Gas Cock anp Swineine Jornr—C. F. Thieme, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Iclaim making aswinging joint for 
gas brackets, substaniially as described, the same consist- 
ing of the tubular plug, &, and its cap, B,’ with the leath 
er washer, k, and spring,i, or their equivalents, in com- 
bination with the barrel, A, constructed as set forth and 
described, so as to produce agastight swing joint withoul 
the usual boring and grinding Tequired as described, 

I also claim the combination of the key withthe lower 
end of the plug, when the same is used asa gas cock, so 
as to dispense with a distinct barre] heretofore required 
for acock, the said key being constructed, combined, and 
operating substantially in the manner set forth and de- 
scribed. 


Hoistinc Coat—J. C. White and Robt. Hay, of Tuck- 
erville, Pa.; We claim the bucket, K, with its inclined 
base, its doors, b andd, and spring latches,h and h’,in 
combination with the chute, L, andinclined planes, ii’, 
the whole being arranged substantially in the mannerset 
forth, and for the purpose specified. 


A Copyright Trial. 

A peculiar trial for alleged infringement of 
a copyright, recently took place inthe U. 8. 
Circuit Court of Boston, and as this case has 
some relationship to a patent trial, we present 
the following summary of it from the Boston 
Telegraph. The parties were E. C. Rogers, 
against J. P. Jewett and others :— 

“The sixth section of the Act of the United 
States, respecting copyright passed in 1831, 
provides that after the copyright of any book 
has been secured, any person who publishes 
“any copy of such work,’ without the writ- 
ten consent of the proprietor of the copyright, 
shall forfeit every copy of such book so pub- 
lished to the proprietor of the copyright, and 
shall also pay fifty cents for every sheet found 
in his possession, half to the owner of the 
copyright, the other half to the United States. 
Rogers published a book called the “ Philos- 
ophy of Mysterious Agents,” of which he se- 
cured the copyright. The defendants pub- 
lished a book written by Rev. Dr. Mahan- 
called “ Modern Mysteries Explained and Ex- 
posed.” Rogers brought a gui tam action on 
this statute to recover the fifty cent penalties# 
alleging that a part of his book was copied 
into Mahan’s. The defendants demurred to 
the declaration. The court (Judge Curtis) 
held that the penalty given by this section 
could only be incurred by publishing the whole 
book, that it could not be incurred by an in- 
fringement of the copyright by publishing ex- 
tracts, the only remedy for which would be a 
civil action. The demurrer was accordingly 
sustained, and the Court held that the defend- 
ants were entitled to judgment in their favor.” 
a 

Pats on the Shoulder. 

We are under many obligations to the Hdi- 
tor of the Gazette, Dover, N. H., and the Eagle, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Vinton Eagle, 
Iowa, and especially to J. C., Rogers, of Wy- 
oming, Mich., for courtesies and highly com- 
plimentary notices of the Screntiric AMERI- 
can. Gentlemen, we hope you will all grow 
rich and enjoy a long life of substantial hap- 
piness. 


A Diamond Mistake. 

The New York Mining Magazine states, that 
during a lecture on Mineralogy, at the Truro 
Institution, Eng., Capt. Mahmoud, as an in- 
stance of the practical importance of being 
able to ascertain the scale of hardness of min- 
erals, related a circumstance that occurred to 
a gold-digger. When working at the dig- 
gings he found a rock crystal, and thinking it 
was a large diamond, he immediately left his 
work and went home. He inviteda friend to 
take tea with him, and produced the supposed 
diamond on the tea-table. His friend offered 
£200 for it, which the digyer refused to take. 
He made his voyage to England, and on ar- 
riving in London went to a mineral dealer, 
and offered him the precious stone for sale. 
The dealer, however, on trying its hardness, 
found that it was only common quartz, and 
after convincing the digger of his mistake, he 
gave him a few shillings for it on account of 
its beauty. 

a ope 
Making Rifles of Old Muskets. 

At the U.S. Armory, Harper’s Ferry, A. 
M. Ball, foreman, of the millrights, has in- 
vented and introduced a machine for rifle- 
grooving old muskets,so as to render them, 
when fitted with the proper lock, identical 
with the Minie gun. Each machine turns out 
daily from fifteen to twenty Minied muskets. 
He has also invented a breech-tapping ma- 
chine for cutting the thread into which the 
barrel is screwed—an operation formerly done 
by hand. In economy of time and labor, and 
of course money, Government derives from 
these two inventions great advantage. 

———<—- 
How Beans Climb. 

A correspondent, “M. §8.,” of Brooklyn, 
inquires of us if we can tell “ why lima bean 
vines always turn round their poles in 
one direction 2?” {f our correspondent means 
their spiral direction round the pole, we an- 
swer, “ how is it possible for them to turn in 
any other direction ?”’ If hemeans a direc- 
tion from East to West, or West to Hast, we 
answer, they cannot have any such a direction, 
when their path up the pole is a spiral. 
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Which is the best Saw Mill?—The Mulley. 

Mussrs. Ep110ors—The manufacture of lum- 
ber attracts a large share of public attention, 
and there has been quite a number of patent 
sawing machines lately introduced. We have 
also had several communications in your val- 
uable journal about the different kinds of 
mills best adapted to the manufacture of lum- 
ber, also the amount cut by the various kinds. 
Some of the stories about “ the thousands of 
feet sawed in 12 hours” were based, I suppose, 
on lumber, measured “in lump’ through a 
magnifying glass; at least, I have taken the 
liberty of placing rather a liberal construction 
on such reports. “Doctors will differ,’ and, 
perhaps, it is right they should. 

The question is often asked “ Which is the 
best kind of saw mill to cut all kinds of tim- 
ber ?? I answer unhesitatingly the “ Mulley 
saw mill”? I rest my opinion on practical 
experience. I have used the sash in several 
mills, I have seen the circular saw cut in 
some of the best mills of the kind in the 
States, and they are the best mills to cut small 
timber, hard wood, or white pine of any size 
that one saw willcut. I have no faith in the 
double saw. Ihave used the mulley in sev- 
eral mills in this State and Indiana. I have 
seen nearly all the new kinds of cheap mills 
lately brought before the public, and none of 
them can compete with the mulley mill for 
cutting large, hard, and rough timber, and for 
quantity and quality of its lumber—the opin- 
ion of others to the contrary notwithstanding. 

{ have no faith in the statement of a circu- 
lar saw cutting from 12 to 15 thousand feetin 
12 hours—oak logs 8 feet long atthat. A 
good average log—8 feet long—will make 
about 200 feet board measure. It would take 
about 75 logs, or between 600 and 700 cuts 
with the same number of runs back and 
sets, with 75 stoppages to put on and off logs 
in 12 hours. There are but 720 minutes in12 
hours, and this rate of sawing would be over 
21 feet per minute from the time of starting at 
6 A. M.,to6 P. M. I have had an interest in 
three mulley mills that cut about four million 
feet of lumber (8 feet oak logs, slabed and 
turned down) for the Glasgow and Huntsville 
plank road, in about 12 months sawing time 
by daylight; a great portion of the logs were 
small. Itis true, we were over a year doing 
the work, but the mills were idle for want of 
water to make steam over halfthe time. The 
hands often tasked themselves to 5,000 feet 
board measure per day, and often finished it 
in 9 to 10 hours. I consider 3000 feet per day 
of hard lumber, with one set of hands, good 
work. Itis as much as three hands—2 saw- 
yers and engineer—can do, and keep up their 
mill in good order. Of whit pine they could 
cut 10,000 feet just as easy. Our mills were 
made at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and are as good 
as any I have seen. 

A new foundry at St. Louis is now building 
very good mulley mills; they are not quite as 
well finished as some mills which I have seen, 
but they are strong and durable—a very im- 
portant item in a country where machine 
shops are few and far between. 

Amongst some of the late improvements in 
saw mills is O. S. Woodcock’s improved mode 
of hanging reciprocating saws. Patented 
Sept. 11th, 1855 ; illustrated in No. 8, Vol 
11 Screntiric American. I look upon it to 
be an invaluable improvement. Having seen 
itin use in a number of mills in Indiana, I was 
induced to purchase the right of using it in 
mills I was interested in here, and it has fully 
met my expectations from its simplicity and 
durability. I would recommend it to all 
using the sash or mulley saw mill, and no 
doubt it is just the thing for re-sawing 
boards. 

Portable saw mills seem to be all the rage 
at this time in the Far West, where they build 
cities in the usual time it took to build a mill 
a few years ago ; but all the new mills of the 
kind I have seen are so light and cheap that 
they are in a manner worthless, unless a man 
would purchase a foundry and machine shop 
with them. But why not build the good 
strong mulley mill on the portable plan. It 
can be built on the ground on a hillside, but 
a little elevated, or by digging a small pit in 
any situation. By using Woodcock’s patent 
to a short pitman, say from 3 1-2 to 4 feet 
long, and driven by direct action, it will work 


without any perceptible friction on the eross 
head or slides. I shall give it a fair trial 
next spring and report. It would be a great 
saving of expense in some localities to dis- 
pense with the heavy two-story frame. 
M. Eneuisx. 
Glasgow, Mo., Nov. 1856. 


a + ee 
steain Pile-Driving Machinery. 

‘the following account of driving piles by 
steam power is from the London Mechanic’s 
Magazine, and will be of interest to our civil 
engineers. Our country would be more ben- 
efitted than any other on the face of the globe 
by improved spile-driving machinery, because 
more works of this character are executed in 
the United States yearly than in all the king- 
doms of Europe put together :— 

“Mr. Robert Morrison, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has patented a machine or apparatus 
for driving piles by the direct action of steam, 
by which two or more rows of piles may be 
driven simultaneously without the necessity 
for any lateral or transverse movement being 
imparted to the pile-driving mechanism, and 
consequently the expense of driving temporary 
piles and erecting platforms for the machine 
to traverse laterally upon, from one row of 
piles to another, is obviated. 

According to this invention, one, two, or 
more steam cylinders and driving rams are 
employed, according to the number of rows of 
piles to be driven at one time, the distance be- 
tween such cylinders and rams corresponding 
to the width between the centers of the rows 
of piles. The cylinders and valve gearing are 
carried in suitable supports on one end of a 
traveling carriage on wheels, and a vertical 
tubular boiler and small steam engine for 
hoisting the piles and raising the cylinders 
when they have each driven a pile, are carried 
at the other end of the carriage. The boiler is 
fitted with a conical or tapered fire-box, the 
contracted end being uppermost. As fast as 
each pile in a row is driven, the machine is 
traversed forward between the rows to the 
next piles, and so on until the whole of the 
piles in each row are driven. The driving 
rams aremade solid, and the pistons are forged 
or cast in one piece therewith. A stuffing- 
box is fitted on to each end of the cylinders, 
and the driving rams work through both the 
stuffing-boxes, which thus serve as guides 
without the necessity for any other means of 
steadying them during working. The lower 
end of the ram, or that part which works 
through the lower stuffing-box, is made cylin- 
drical, whilst the upper portion, working 
through the top stuffing-box, is made square, 
to prevent the ram from turning round. Or 
in place of making it square it may be first 
turned cylindrical, and then have one side 
planed off, or it may be simply fitted with a 
feather on oneside ; any other form, however, 
would answer other than cylindrical. 

The valves of the steam cylinders are so 
arranged that the steam may either be admit- 
ted on the underside only of the pistons for 
raising the rams, and then allowing such rams 
to fall by their own gravity to drive the piles, 
or the steam may be admitted on each side of 
the pistons, so that the force ofthe blow may 
be increased in proportion to the pressure of 
the steam. In the former case the upper stuf- 
fing-box will not, of course, require packing, 
but will merely serve as a guide to the ram. 
The small steam engine which it is proposed 
to employ for raising the cylinders after they 
have done their work, and hoisting fresh piles 
to deposit under the rams, is an inverted 
trunk engine, the lower end of the trunk being 
flattened to such an extent as will balance 
the weight of the piston trunks and connect- 
ing rod.” 

At alate meeting of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers, held at Birmingham, the 
inventor read a paper describing his machin- 
ery, but no report of it has yet been published. 
If one is published hereafter we may refer to 


this subject again. 
a te 
Geometrical Models. 


Professor Gillespie, of Union College, N. Y., 
has obtained from Europe a series of models, 
fifty in number, composing a whole set be- 
longing to the department of descriptive geo- 
metry. They consist of minute combinations 
of silk threads, extended by weights, and de- 
signed to represent ruled surfaces. The pro- 


cess of intersecting, transforming, &c., is said 
to be truly wonderful, and the workmanship 
is of the most exquisitely delicate character 
There are but three such sets in the world— 
one at Madrid, one at Paris, and that at Union 
College. 

a 

Vhe Friction of Machines. 

We often receive communications request- 
ing information relating to the friction of cer- 
tain machines, such as the amount of friction 
in an air pump, or the amount in a steam en- 
gine per horse power. It is impossible for us 
to answer such questions in the affirmative ; 
we cannot tell the amount of friction engen- 
dered in any specific machine. The fact is, 
that of two machines alike in every respect, 
but in the manner in which the work is exe- 
cuted, the one may cause double the amount 
of friction of the other. A steam engine may 
be so badly constructed as to expend its whole 
steam power in overcoming its own friction. 
The engine that embraces the best proportions, 
the smoothest working surfaces, and the finest 
joints will give out the greatest amount of 
power. A greatamountof power is consumed 
in all machines in overcoming friction; and 
if it were not for the use of some lubricating 
material to obviate friction in the journals and 
joints of machines, it would not be possible to 
operate some machinery at all, because the 
friction engendered would absorball the power. 
Friction in machines varies with the nature 
of the rubbing bodies. Bourne in his work 
on the steam engine, says :— 

“The friction of iron sliding upon iron has 
generally been taken atabout one-tenth of the 
pressure, when the surfaces are oiled and then 
wiped again, so that na film of oil is inter- 
posed. The friction of iron rubbing upon 
brass has generally been taken at about one- 
eleventh of the pressure, under the same cir- 
cumstances; but in machines in actual opera- 
tion, where a film of some lubricating mate- 
rial is interposed between the rubbing surfaces, 
it is not more than one-third of this amount, 
or 1-33d of the weight. While this, however, 
is the average result, the friction is a good 
deal less in some cases. Mr. Southern, in 
some experiments upon the friction of the axle 
of a grindstone—an account of which may be 
found in the 65th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions—found the friction toamount to 
less than 1-40th of the weight; and Mr. 
Wood, in some experiments upon the friction 
of locomotive axles, found that by ample lu- 
brication the friction might be made as little 
as 1-60th of the weight. In some experiments 
upon the friction of shafts by Mr. G. Rennie, 
he found that with a pressure of from 1 to 5 
ewt. the friction did not exceed 1-39th of the 
pressure when tallow was the unguent em- 
ployed; with soft soap it became 1-34th. The 
fact appears to be that the amount of the re- 
sistance denominated friction depends, in a 
great measure, upon the nature of the unguent 
employed, and in certain cases the viscidity of 
the unguent may occasion a greater retarda- 
tion than the resistance caused by the attri- 
tion. In watchwork, therefore, and other fine 
mechanism, it is necessary both to keep the 
bearing surfaces small, and to employ a thin 
and limpid oil for the purpose of lubrication, 
for the resistance caused by the viscidity of 
theunguent increases with the amount of sur- 
face, and the smount of surface is relatively 
greater in the smaller class of works. 

The nature of the unguent, proper for differ- 
ent bearings, appears to depend, ina great 
measure, upon the amount of the pressure to 
which the bearings are subjected—the hard- 
est unguents being best where the pressure is 
greatest. The friction of lubricating sub- 
stances is to prevent the rubbing surfaces 
from coming into contact, whereby abrasion 
would be produced, and unguents are effectual 
in this respect in the proportion of their vis- 
cidity ; but if the viscidity of the unguent be 
greater than what suffices to keep the surfaces 
asunder, an additional resistance will be oc- 
casioned; and the nature of the unguent se- 
lected should always have reference, therefore, 
to the size of the rubbing surfaces, or to the 
pressure per square inch upon them. With 
oil the friction appears to be a minimum when 
the pressure on the surface of a bearing is 
about 90 lbs. per square inch. The friction 
from too small a surface increases twice ag 
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rapidly as the friction from too large a sur- 


ace, added to which, the bearing, when the 
surface is too small, wears rapidly away.” 
ee Same sg a 
Manufacture of Glass in England. 

The greatest stimulus ever given to the glass 
manufacture of England was the abolition of 
the duty on it in 1845. That abolition has 
produced a somewhat paradoxical result.— 
While the quantity of glass made has in- 
creased in the proportion of three to one, the 
number of manufacturing firms has diminished 
in the proportion of one to two. In 1844 
there were fourteen companies engaged in the 
manufacture. In 1846 and 1847, following the 
repeal of the duty, the number had increased 
to twenty-four. The glass trade, after the 
removal of the heavy burden imposed upon it, 
seemed to open a fair opening for money-seek- 
ing investment. The demand for glass was so 
great that the manufacturers were in despair. 
Glass-houses sprang up like mushrooms — 
Joint stock companies were established to 
satisfy universal craving for window panes. 
And what was the result? Of the four-and- 
twenty companies existing in the year 1847, 
there were left, in 1854, but ten. At this time 
there are but seven in the whole United King- 
dom. Two established in Ireland, have ceased 
to exist. In Scotland the Dumbarton Works, 
once famous, were closed in 1831, by the death 
of one of the partners, afterwards re-opened, 
and again closed. The seven now existing 
are all English. 

[The above extract is from the London 
Builder. The manufacture of the finer kinds 
of glass was introduced into England not 
many years ago from Germany, and German 
operatives were employed, at very high 
wages. We understand that the English glass 
is now superior to the German. There is only 
one plate glass factory in the United States ; 
it was commenced only two years ago near 
this city, and we understand that it has met 
with encouraging success. 

hE pee 
A Rare Fossit. 

The fossil department of the British Museum 
has received a valuable addition in the entire 
skeleton of the rare species of a gigantic 
wingless bird, recently described by Professor 
Owen under the name of Dinornis phantopus. 
This is stated to be the only specimen of Di- 
nornis in which the skeleton has been recon- 
structed from the actual bones of one and the 


same individual bird. 
Be po gee tae 


Labor-Saving Soap. 

Dissolve a quarter of a pound of lime in a 
gallon of cold water, then take off the clear ; 
dissolve half a pound of sal soda in a quart of 
water, and.mix it with the clear lime water. 
One pound of brown soap dissolved in a gal- 
lon of water is then to be added to the clear 
liquor formed with the sal-soda and lime water, 
and this forms the soap. This soft soap is ex- 
cellent for boiling white linens ; it removes all 
grease that is in them, because it contains an 
excess of caustic lye. About one quart of it 
is sufficient for boiling clothes ina ten-gallon 
wash kettle. A quantity ofthis may be made 


up and kept for constant use. 
a + te 


How Wind Produces Cold. 

Winds produce cold in several ways. The 
act of blowing implies the descent upon and 
motion over the earth, ofcolder air, to occupy 
the room of that which it displaces. It also 
increases the evaporation of moisture from 
the earth, andthus conveys away considerable 
heat. This increased evaporation, and the 
mixture of warm and cold air, usually pro- 
duce a condensation of vapors in the atmos- 
phere; hence the formation of clouds, and the 
consequent detention of the heat brought by 
the rays of the sun. And whenever air in 
motion is colder than the earth, or any bodies 
with which it comes in contact, a portion of 
their heat is imparted to the air. 


——— a 

A new ship of war is being built at East 
Boston for the Viceroy of Egypt. She is 216 
feet long, 37 wide, and 21 feet deep, and is to 
be ship rigged. She is intended as a yatch 
for the Viceroy of Egypt, who had her built in 
the United States upon the presumption that 
he would obtain a better model for speed than 
could be produced in either England or France. 
The framiug is mostly iron. 


Helv Inventions. 


Machine for Grinding Saws. 

On the 23d of September last a patent was 
granted to Albert S. Nippes, of Manyunck, 
near Philadelphia, Pa., for a machine for 
grinding saws. Last week the inventor was 
in this city, and exhibited to us a working 
model of his invention, and it is, undoubtedly, 
a good machine for this purpose. The object 
of the improvement is the grinding of saw 
plates positively correct—a result which has 
always been very difficult to accomplish, ow- 
ing tothe wearing away of the stone while 
grinding. 

In this machine there is a self-adjusting 
pattern, used for giving shape to the saw 
plate by causing a face plate, or the grind- 
stone to approach or recede from one another 
to vary the bevel or thickness of the saw 
plate, and to compensate for the wearing away 
of the stone while grinding. All the devices 
and parts of this machine are simple, and we 
should suppose tiiat it would be likely to meet 
the wants of saw manufacturers in every part 
of the world, and come into general use. Man- 
ufacturers of saw plates should give it a care- 
ful and candid examination. 

——_—=3 + <> 
Hand Printing Machine. 

This illustration is a perspective view of a 
small and neat hand machine for printing. Its 
object is to print letter after letter, as a sub- 
stitute for writing with pen and ink, and the 
devices combined to execute the printing con- 
tinuously in lines, are ingenious. 

Aisa circular case, with a plate or cover 
inside, which has an opening in it for the 
sliding lever post. 3B is a hollow base plate, 
supporting all the parts. C is a circular rim 
around the top of the case. The letters of the 
alphabet, numbers, punctuating marks, and 
spaces are laid out regularly around it, stamp- 
ed or printed. There is an indent under the 
rim below each letter to receive the pointed 
end, c, (which is the fulcrum in pressing) of 
the impressing lever key, D, which is pressed 
down to make each impression. This lever 
is secured on a transverse axis pin, e, passing 
through the vertical sliding post, E. There is 
an inking roller, F, at each side. The two 
rollers are set on a vibrating step, G. Their 
faces are broad, so that by raising one and de- 
pressing the other gradually their extended 
surface supplies ink for a considerable amount 
of printing. 

His atype wheel secured on the sliding 
post, E, and is moved around, conjointly with 
the position of the lever, D. The type are se- 
cured at proper distances apart, between two 
rims. Each letter is so arranged that when 
the lever, D, is pressed down, the letter on the 
type wheel corresponding to that on the rim, 
C, against which the point,c, is forced up- 
wards, will be impressed on the sheet of pa- 
per, P. 

Lisa vibrating axis extending across the 
machine. It is operated by a bell crank on 
the foot of the sliding post, D, as it is pressed 
down. J is a platten cushion, which forces 
the paper against the type wheel, H. The 
paper passes between two guide rollers, R, 
which hold it by springs snugly between 
them. The paper, P, the rollers, R, and their 
standards constitute a small frame that is fed 
across the machine to print line after line of 
letters separately, forming words and sen- 
tenceswhenprinted. The standards, 8, of the 
rollers, R, slide along axis I, and traverse the 
distance for each letter by each motion of the 
key lever, D. When one line is printed, the 
paper is turned round the exact distance for 
another line, by turning the top roller, R, one 
notch of its pinion, M; the small frame of the 
rollers are then pushed to the other side by 
hand, and the machine is ready to print 
another continuous line, by simply vibrating 
the key lever, D. 

Operation.—Bring the point, c, into the in- 
dent under rim, C, below the letter desired to 
be printed on P, and press down on D; the 
sliding post, E,is then forced down, (c being 
the fulcrum of the lever,} and a spring lever 
on the foot of this post, inside, connected 
with an arm to the shaft, I, vibrates it, draw- 


ing forward the impressing cushion, J, and 


Scientific 


forcing the paper against the projecting type, 
similar to the one on ©, above the point, e, 
and thus the impression is made. 

When the lever, D, is released from the pres- 
sure of the hand, a spring throws back the 
impressing cushion, and the paper is released, 
and at the same time moved across a certain 


space to receive the impression of a new let- ; 
ter, and so on continuously. The feeding of | 


the paper across is caused by a small cord 


American. 


passing over two small pulleys underneath, 
one pulley having a small notched wheel on 
it, into which a spring click takes, and which, 
as it is released and caught by arm K, vibrat- 
ing, it moves the paper like theslide of alathe. 
A hand of paper of any length may be used 
on this machine, and the printed } ortion can 
be read as it is being fed out, as shown. 

The types used are the common kind, and 
can easily be replaced when worn out The 


COOPER’S HAND PRINTING MACHINE. 


mechanism for moving the paper is very sim 
ple and ingenious. The type wheel is sup- 
ported on, and revolves on anti-friction rollers 
underneath, so that the operation of working 
itis very free and easy. 

This machine is well adapted to meet the 
wants of the community for various purposes. 
It can be brought into service in villages, in 
getting out hand-bills, notices, or labels of any 
kind, and forms a very instructive mode of 
teaching young persons to -spell, punctuate, 


PIG\ANS SSS 


— 


| compose, &., because they van reproduce, at 
pleasure, in printed form, essays in prose or 
verse. 
Patented May 20th, 1856. 

' Any information concerning these machines 
may be obtained by addressing or calling on 
Charles Bradfield, at his Agricultural and 
Mechanical Emporium, Fifth and Chestnut 
sts., Philadelphia, or from the patentee, John 
| H. Cooper, No. 486 North Sixth st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Improvement in Steam Engines. 


p ¢ 
ae 

The form of engine shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is proposed as a substi- 
tute for the oscillating, trunk, and other kinds 
of engines designed for the purpose of econ- 
omising space, and bringing the crank shaft 
closer down to or nearer to the cylinder. For 
marine purposes, and particularly for working 
the screw propeller, the advantage sought to 
be attained is known to be of the first impor- 
tance. In this invention a cylinder of the or- 
dinary form used for fixed cylinder engines is 
employed, but instead of using the ordinary 
cylinder cover, pis.on, and piston rod belong- 
ing thereto, a cylinder cover is substituted of 
the following description :— 

The cover of the cylinder (the top part of 
which is surfaced,) has an annular recess ac- 
curately bored out for to receive an annular 
ring of metal, as also the hemp or other pack- 
ing, and the springs or other elastic material ; 


!on the top of the cover is a metal sliding 
' piece, which when the engine is in motion 
slides from one side to the other during the 
revolution of the crank shaft; the top part of 
| the sliding piece is formed with a spherical 
| concavity to receive about one-half of a sphere, 
which is partly covered by a gland ; the sphere 
contains a stuffing box bored to the required 
depth; the hole being afterwards continued 
through must be the exact size of the piston 
rod, so as to allow of its passing through it. 
In the cylinder cover is a hole sufticiently 
long to allow of the oscillation or vibration of 
the piston rod, and which opening must be 
rather wider thanthe diameter of the piston 
rod. To the flange of the cylinderis bolted a 
circular plate or cover, as before described, 
and a space being provided for the sliding 
piece, which slides backward and forward 
during the revolution of the crank shaft be- 
tween a metal ring (the inside of which is 
perfectly planed and made accurate) and the 
cylinder cover. The piston rod is connected 
to the crank pin ina manner similar to that 
used in oscillating engines, by a T-headed 
block with brasses, and the other end is con- 
nected to the piston in the following manner: 
The end of the piston rod is turned slightly 
conical, to fit into a corresponding hole bored 
1 the boss or spherical part of the ball joint, 
gudgeon, or axle, and is firmly retained there 
by a cottar, which cottar passes through the 
boss and is retained by pins, thereby prevent- 
ing it ‘rom sliding back. One half of the 
bottom ball joint, gudgeon, or axle attach- 
ment is fitted into a recess in the piston, and 
is retained there by a cover, which is made to 
fit perfectly close, and is securely held down 
by bolts, which bolts are prevented from un- 
screwing by a guard frame, which may also 
be secured by bolts or otherwise; the joint 
| between the flange and the piston may be 
kept tight by means of a vulcanized india 
rubber washer. The illustration shows a ver- 
tical section of a marine screw engine. A A 
is the steam cylinder; B the piston; C the 


cylinder bottom; D the cylinder cover, the 
top part of which is surfaced for the metal 
piece, E, to slide upon; F is the metal sliding 
piece, which is formed with a spherical con- 
cavity to receive about one half of the sphere, 
G. F isa gland to secure the sphere in the 
concavity, and which will be seen does not 
completely cover the sphere, G. G is the 
sphere, which works in a spherical concavity 
in the sliding piece, E. K is the iron frame- 
work, bolted to the circular plate on cylinder 
cover for supporting the crank shaft, O. ‘I is 
a gland, through which the piston rod, J, pass- 
es which is packed as usual; J the vibrating 
piston rod. In the circular plate or cover 
bolted to the top of cylinder, A, is a space, N, 
being provided to allow the plate, E, to slide 
backward and forward; L is a metal ring, 
one part of which is secured by bolts to the 
circular plate, and the other part is in con- 
tact with the sliding piece, E. M isa holein 
the cylinder cover sufficiently long to allow 
of the oscillation of the piston rod, J. Nisa 
space between the metal ring and the cylinder 
cover, D, in which the sliding piece moves ; 0 
is the crank shaft; P is the crank pin; Ris the 
hemp or other packing; S the springs or other 
elastic material, which are let into an annular 
recess in the cylinder cover, D. P isthe crank 
pin, to which the vibrating piston rod, J, is 
attached by T-headed brass bearings, or a 
block fitted with brasses; U the end of the 
piston rod, J, which is turned slightly conical 
to fit into a corresponding hole bored in the 
boss or spherical part of the ball joint, gud- 
geon or axle, W. V is a cottar, which passes 
through the boss and conical end of piston 
rod, and is retained by cross pins passing 
transversely through it, thereby preventing it 
from slipping back; X is a cover piece on the 
under side of the piston, and which serves to 
retain the ball joint, gudgeon, or axle, W, the 
closeness of which can be adjusted by the 
volts, Y. Z is an india rubber washer, placed 
between the nut and the cover. In the illus- 
tration the gland of the piston rod is being 
held down and tightened by means of two 
bolts at the sides thereof, but a screwed gland 
may be substituted therefore, and fitted into 
the stuffing box, and which may be set down 
by means of notches or teeth formed on the 
head of the gland piece, into which a suitable 
spanner will take. It is also proposed, when 
necessary, to form the annular rings, slides, 
and fittings on the cylinder cover with a double 
step or break in section, so as more effectual- 
ly to check and prevent the escape of steam. 

[This illustrated description is from the 
London Engineer ; the improvement has been 
secured in England by patent, granted to W. 
Young. The importance of bringing the 
crank shaft as near to the cylinder cover as 
possible is very desirable, and many contriv- 
ances for this purpose have been designed ; 
this is one object of the oscillating cylinder 
and the trunk engine. The objections to the 
oscillating engine are, that the whole weight 
of the cylinder and adjuncts must be put in 
motion every stroke, thus throwing consider- 
able strain on the piston rod and crank, and 
itis also asserted, they cause a torsive ac- 
tion of the whole engine, especially when it 
is a large one, like an oscillating marine en- 
gine. The advantages of the oscillating en- 
gine are designed to be obtained by this im- 
provement, while its evils are obviated. The 
trunk engine has but a small area of piston 
—an evil not belonging to this one, while its 
advantages are obtained. The improvements 
here claimed, therefore, deserve general at- 
tention by our engine builders. 


—————-- > ____. 
SPLENDID PRIZES.—PAID IN CASH. 

The Proprietors of the Screnriric AMERICAN will 
pay,in Cash, the tollowing splendid Prizes for the 
largest Lists of Subscriberssentin between the present 
time and the first of January, 1857, to wit 


For the largest List, $200 
For the 2nd largest List, 175 
For the 3rd largest List, 150 


For the 4th largest List. 125 


For the 5th largest List, 100 
For the Gth largest List, 73 
For the 7th largest List, 50 
For the Sth largest List, 40 
Yor the Sih largest List, 30 
For the 10th largest List, 25 
For the 11th largest List, 20 
For the 12th largest List, 10 


Names can be sentin at different times and from dif- 
ferent Post Offices. The cash will be paid to the order 
ot the successful competitor, immediately after the lst o 


January, 1857. 
(C7 See Prospectus on last page. 
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sprung when Congress meets. That’s the game.” 


4 


.- | molding machines, unless tribute is paid to 
the monopolists. Suet every opponent of the 
extension lose no time in getting a letter of 
warning into the hands of the Member of Con- 
gress from his respective district. 


Opponents of the Woodworth Patent 


Extension. 
Are you really aware of the fact that no ef- 
fort is to be left unaccomplished to get this 
odious monopoly extended by an act of Con- 


lh + 
gress within the next three or four weeks ? Ancient and Modern Water Works and 
Yet such is the fact. and it will surely be done Tunnels. 


if influence, money, and unscrupulous intrigue ‘ 
can do it. Silently and yet powerfully are} 
these schemers at work, infusing their unholy 
d:sires into the minds of Members of Con- 
gress. This needs tobe counteracted at once, 
and to do it with success a good and reliable 
man should be stationed at Washington to 
watch every movement of the extensionists, 
and ready, with reasons of justice and sound 
argument, to meet and expose their pro- | 
gress. This can andshould be done without 
a moments delay. A few hundred dollars, | 
judiciously used, will secure the outside in- 
fluence of some ex-Member who understands | 
all the ropes in this Congressional ship, and 
could pull them with great service at this 
particular juncture. 

This we consider a hateful business, but | 
parties who oppose the extension upon prin- 
ciple, without pecuniary interest in it either 
way, cannot afford to spend their time and 
money to the neglect of other duties, in at- 
teading t> this needful work. If there was 
ever a work in which we feel a pride to co-} 
operate, it is in opposing this extension. We} 
fe:l that our consciences are thoroughly en- 
lightened upon this subject, and if there is 
any honesty in the professions of public men, 
this foul blot can never stain the annals of our 
legislation. 


'age, hence itis a good thing sometimes to 
recall what the old engineers have accom- 


modern engineers to greater efforts. 

The old Roman aqueducts for supplying 
that city with water in the days of its glory, 
when compared with the greatest of modern 
works of this kind, dwarf them into insignifi- 
cance. Rome had one aqueduct—Aqua Apia 
—-ten miles lons, all underground ; another— 
Anio Vetus—forty-three miles, and nearly 
underground also; another—Aqua Marcia— 
[ fifty miles long, and the Anio Nevus fifty-nine 
miles long, with arches 109 feet high. 
were also four other acqueducts, amounting 
to nine altogether, for supplying Rome with 
: water by gravitation, for there were no steam 
| engines in those days to pump it up from the 
adjacent river Tiber for city use, asis now 


others of our cities. 

The noblest work of modern engineering for 
supplying any city with water is, undoubted- 
ly, the Croton Water Works of New York. 
Its artificial tunnel is carried over valleys, 


‘torty miles. The work is stupendous, to be 
| sure, for it carries a condensed river from the 
The dominant party in Congress professes to | mountains into the city, but compared to the 
be antagonistic to special legislation for the | 914 Roman water tunnels it is not so much to 
benefit of monopolies that crush, or in any} poagt of. 
way interfere with the true interests of the} ‘he city of Montreal has recently finished 
people. Nowif there ever was a case which | some great works of engineering for supplying 
comes properly under this head, it is the | itself with water in the same manner as the 
Woodworth Patent Monopoly. It has been | city of Philadelphia, by employing the water 
held up as a terrifying ogre to every inventor | power of the river to pump itself up to an ele- 
who has succeeded in inventing a planing ma- j yated reservoir. The water from the St. 
chine, and by a most studied system of ruin- Lawrence, immediately above the rapids, 


is 


ous litigation to individuals—no one hasbeen | conducted by a canal five miles long to al 


able to withstand the desperate assaults of| basin, where two large wheels, 36 feet in di- 
the monopolists. With Letters Patent in| ameter, work force pumps, which drive the 
hand, twice extended, and once re-issued, with | water through iron pipes for about three miles 
no credit to those who participated in it, and | to a double reservoir situated on the mountain 
with a monopoly yielding hundreds of thous- | pehind the city, at a hight of 200 feet above 
ands every year—it. requires no great keen- | the river level. These reservoirs contain 20,- 
ness of perception to see exactly how invent- 000,000 gallons, and were cut out of the solid 
ors of planing machines, and small manufac-|yock, Thus from the elevation of 200 feet 
turers of lumber, are made to succumb. It| the water is conducted through the whole 
is like one man, with a single blunderbuss, city. Next to the Croton Water Works, the 
undertaking to rout a whole regiment of well | Water Works of Montreal, we understand, are 


drilled troops, supplied with all needful mu- | the greatest of the kind on our continent 


nitions. From present indications there are a num- 


We feel, now, that something earnest should | per of cities in the United States which will 
be done, and if done, done quickly, to prevent yet surpass Old Rome in extent and popula- 
the extension—if possible before the patent tion, and which must be supplied with water 
expires on the 26th of this month. from distant sources. As no city can be kept 


We are totally averse to any active partici- | clean and healthy without a good supply of 
pation in schemes to defeat it at Washington, water, we tell them to look to old Rome for 


and should prefer that some other person encouragement and an example. 


would undertake the job; but if there is no Some great works of tunneling, or boring 


otber way, we will not only contribute fifty through mountains, have, within a few years, 
dollars in money, but will also goon to Wash- | peen executed in Europe and in our own 
ington and work personally, if other parties | country, for carrying railroads through them, 
will come forward, and aid by their contribu- | ang the tunnel now boring through the Green 
tions. Mountains, three miles long, is considered to 

Not a moment must be lost. Shall we have | pe the most expensive work of the kind ever 
any RESPONSES to this appeal ¢ attempted by our engineers; but we have only 

Since the above was in type we have re- | begun to execute works of this kind, and we 


ceived a letter from a correspondent in the require to be stimulated. The Alleghanies, 
interior of the State, from which we extract | the Rocky Mountains, 


. and other mountains 
the following .— 


a me .- . _ | have yet to be tunneled to make pathways 

My object in writing you now, is to advise through them for the “iron steed.” Look at 
you of a deep laid plot for the extension of | what the old Romans did. They cut a tunnel 
the Woodworth Planer. There has been a| as part of a drain for Lake Fucinus, and it 
Convention held of the owners and users | was bored one mile through a mountain of 
of these machines, andI am creditably in-} hard cornelian. 
formed that they have signec a petition ask- | nine feet wide and nineteen feet high. There 
ing for its extension, and as a considera» was no gunpowder then, to assist the miners 
tion, they are to have the exclusive right or | in blasting ; all the work of cutting was exe- 
monopoly in the county, town, a village cuted inch by inch by steady labor with the 
where they are located. tt ws intended that ‘| pick,wedge and chisel. Considering the amount 
$100,000 will get the extension, the trap will bc) of labor required for this work, our engineers 


have much to incite them, for if the Romans 


It was in the form of an arch 


We are liable to forget the great works of and no steamships would ever have floated on 
past in our admiration of those of the present its waters. 


plished, as a healthful stimulant to excite our j 


through hills, and over rivers a distance of} 
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Our correspondent has hit itexactly. Should | did accomplish such works with their defec 
this diabolical scheme succeed, hundreds will} tive tools and means, what great works of 
be ruined for the benefit of a few—then there | tunneling should not our engineers be able 
__. | will be no peace from litigation to those who | to execute with gunpowder for blasting and 

) now, or may hereafter, run planing and wood | the steam engine for cutting. 


Sa ees 
The Days before Coal. 

There can be no doubt, for it is an unques- 
tionable fact, that the coal beds of England 
are the real natural source of its physical 
wealth. Without coal, it never would have 
been a manufacturing country; without it no 
cotton factories would ever have been erected, 


itis simply because it has the 
largest coal fields in Europe, that it is the 
greatest manufacturing nation in that quarter 
of the world. But it was very difficult to 
introduce the use of coal among the old Eng- 
lish people. 

It was first used in that country about 
six centuries ago, and at that time English- 
men would not use the sooty fuel in their 
houses. It did not suit the fire-places or the 
domestic habits of the people; but it was 


all found well adapted for the blacksmith and the 


lime-burner. Only the layers near the surface 
and in coal fields adjacent to rivers or seas, 


There | Were first opened; but when the demand in- 


creased, the miners dived more deeply into the 
bowels of the earth, and boldly worked the 
coal wherever it was to be found. When the 
mines became deep, the miners were sadly 
perplexed how to get rid of the water; and it 


; done at Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and was not till the steam engine came to their 


aid that they fully mastered this difiiculty. 
But the prejudices of the users were as diffi- 
cult to surmount as the perils of the miners. 
A citizen of London was once tried and 
executed for burning sea coal, in opposition 
to a stringent law passed in respect to that 
subject ; but even long after such intolerance 
as this had passed away, coal was tabooed in 
good society. Ladies had a theory that the 
: black abomination spoiled their complexion ; 
and it was ‘or a long time a point of etiquette 
not to sit in a room warmed by a coal fire, or 
to eat meat roasted by such means. Preju- 
dice unquestionably had much to do with 
these objections ; but it was not all prejudice, 
for the almost total absence of proper ar- 
| rangements for supplying fresh air, snd re- 
i moving smoke and foul air, rendered the burn- 
i ing coal a very dirty and disagreeable com- 
panion ina room. 

Wood was then the principal fuel used in 
England, and the forests but scantily supplied 
the wants of the people. Turf or peat was 
also employed in some districts as it still is in 
Treland and in the Highlands of Scotland; but 
in all England wood is at present unknown 
as a domestic fuel—coal has entirely super- 
seded it. 

se Sah cape ages gees a A 
Time, Space, and Power. 

Persons who have not studied the principles 
of mechanics, often deceive themselves with 
regard to the power of levers and wheels; and 
many men of an ingenious turn of mind have 
spent time, money, and labor, in designing and 
constructing machines, to gain power by lev- 
ers, wheels, and pulleys. No power can 
be gained by any arrangement of such de- 
vices. The power of any machine is the 
force which sets and keeps it in motion ; the 
levers, wheels, and pulleys are only mechani- 
cal devices for transmitting the power to some 
other point, whether it be for the hoisting of 
barrels or boxes, by block and tackle, the 
turning of a locomotive driving wheel, or the 
paddles of a steamship. By the use of a 
lever a man can raise a greater weight than 
he can by hand, but he could raise this weight 
in the same time, by hand, if it were divided 
into two or more parcels. This is an immut- 
able law of mechanics. No man who under- 
stands it will ever engage in the futile search 
for a perpetual motion. 

—— ——> a 
The Construction of Chimneys. 

We often receive communications requesting 
information as to the best mode of build- 
ing chimneys. A few simple rules are sufii- 
cient to guide any person in the construction 
of achimney. The higher the chimney the 
better its draft. It should be made of good 
non-conducting materials like brick, because 
the warmer it can be kept from the base to 
the top, the better will be the draft, as it is 


stroyed. 


the heat of the gases which causes them to 
ascend. 


If the gases were condensed in the 
inside of a chimney. its draft would be de- 
The flue of a chimney from an en- 
gine boiler, should never be run underground 
unless it is drained beneath, because it is lia- 
ble to absorb moisture from the ground, and 
thus absorb the heat. and injure the draft. As 
itis convenient in some instances, thus to 
construct the flues of furnace at some distance 
from the chimney,—this information will be 
useful to those who require such arrangements. 
The insidz of a chimney should be made as 
smooth as possible, so as to offer little re- 
sistance to the ascent of the heated gases, 
and also for the purpose of having few project- 
ing surfaces forthe adherance of soot. 
re ae 
Mechanical Cilarionei Player. 

One of the most ingenious pieces of mech- 
anism which we have ever witnessed, is the 
invention of a Belgian, by the name of Van 
Oeckelen, who is exhtbiting his wonderful 
novelty at the Chinese Museum, Broadway, 
this city. 


A fine proportioned human figure, dressed iy 
as a Troubadour, stands erect in the centerof {{: 


a room, holding in his hand a clarionet of or- 
dinary appearance and construction. 
operator of the Automaton raises the skirts of 
the wax gentleman’s coat, and applies a key 


ani whole vitality, in fact, consists of two 
respiratory or blowing feature, and the other 


the fingers on the keys of the instrument. 
The grace and ease with which the “machine 


| man”? moves his body from one side to an 


other and bows to his admiring audience, is 
remarkable, and the dexterity with which he 
fingers the keys in quick music, is not sur- 
passed by any human player we ever saw per- 
form. 

We were permitted to witness the move- 
ments of the mechanism as the automaton 
was playing, and the perfection with which it 
is constructed, and the diversity of its com- 
plicated movements, show the inventor to be 
a most skillful mechanic, as well as possessed 
of wonderful originality as an inventor. 

For ten years Mr. Van Oeckelen labored in- 


mechanism, spending a fortune of $60,000 in 
conducting his experiments and producing his 
automaton. While we deprecate as folly the 
waste of such skill and so much time and 
money on a mere toy, we cannot but admire 
the patience with which Mr. Van Oeckelen 


had been accomplished. 

At some future time we may givea de- 
scription of the mechanical construction of 
the Automatical Clarionet Player; but to our 
city readers who have a taste for beholding 
wonderful mechanical contrivances—and who 
of them has not ‘—we would recommend to 
call and see the “Machine Man,’ and the 
man who made the machine, both of which 
are subjects ef interest. 

ee ee ee 
An Kther Steamship Burned. 
an account of the burning of one of the French 
combined steam and ether ships, named La 
France, in that harbor in the month of Octo- 
ber last. 
liquid state in that warm climate ; it escaped 
in great quantities from the tanks in which it 


entire vessel. 

Ether boils at 96° Fab., therefore it was ex- 
ceedingly stupid for those who had charge of 
that vessel to carry ether with thera into such 
a climate, where the water in the bay often 
ranges at a temperature of 100°. In such a 
climate ether would boil in casks in the ho'd 
of any vessel. And in this steamer it coud 
not be employed as a motive agent at all, be- 
cause it had to be condensed at every stroke 
of the engine, requiring for this object water 


sult. 


ky tas sees & 
The American pistol with which Col. Hay 
of the British Army executed such accurate 
shooting at 300 yards distance, as noticed by 
us last week, is that of Smith & Wessoa, of 
Hartford, Conn. 
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to wind up the magician, whose nerves, cords, , 
sets of mechanism, one of which performs the ‘|: 


operates the figure, and controls the action of | 


cessantly in the construction of this piece of | 


prosecuted his labors tillthe end he sought | 


News from Bahia, (South Awerica,) give Wn 


The ether could not be kept in the | | 


was contained, caught fire, and burned up the | 


as low as 48° to produce an economical re- ; 


Scientific American. 


The Philosophy of Fascination. 

“The power possessed by serpents to fascin- 
ate birds has always been (says Dr. Braid, a 
foreign author,) a source of interest and ad- 
miration to the curious. That a crawling 
reptile, such as a serpent, doomed to move 
pronely on the earth, should possess the craft 
and power, by the mere fixed gaze of its glar- 
ing eyes, irresistibly to draw down birds, seems 


to proclaim this as one of the most remark- | 


able of nature’s laws. The question, therefore, 
arises, by what means is this remarkable re- 
sult effected? Is there any magnetic attrac- 
tion in the eye of the serpent by which the 
bird is drawn? Or is it the result of any poi- 
sonous emanation projected by the serpent ? 
Is it a voluntary or an involuntary process by 
which the creature approaches and falls an 
easy prey to its fell destroyer? After due 
consideration I feel satisfied that the approach 
and surrender of itself by the bird or other 
animal, is just an example of the monoideo- 
dynamic, or unconscious muscular action, from 
a dominant idea possessing the mind, which I 
first published as the true cause of ‘table- 
turning.’ 

The law upon which these phenomena are 
to be explained has long been familiar to me, 
from observations made during my investiga- 
tion of hypnotic and mesmeric phenomena, and 
it is simply this: that when the attention 
of man or animal is deepl; engrossed or ab- 
sorbed by a given idea, associated with move- 
ment, a current of nervous force is sent into 
the muscles which produce a corresponding 
motion, not only without any conscious effect 
of volition, but even in opposition to volition 
ina great many instances; and hence they 
seem to be irresistibly drawn, or spell-bound, 
according to the purport of the dominant idea 
or impression in the mind of each at the time. 
The volition is postrate; the individual is so 
completely monoideized, or under the influ- 
ence of the dominant idea, as to be incapable 
of exerting an efficient restraining or oppo- 
sing power to the dominant idea; and, in the 
case of the bird and serpent, fear causes that 
monoideo-dynamic action of the muscles which 
involuntarily issues in the advance and cap- 
ture of the unhappy bird. This is the prin- 
ciple, moreover, which accounts for such ac- 
cidents as are frequently witnessed in the 
streets of every crowded thoroughfare, where 
some persons, when crossing the streets amid 
a crowd of carriages, not only become spell- 
bound by a sense of their danger, so that they 
cannot move from the point of danger, but it 
even sometimes happens that they seem im- 
pelled to advance forward into the greater 
danger from which they are anxious to escape, 
and from which a person with self-possession 
or presence of mind may be fired, by the very 
sense of his danger, to escape by making an 


; sunk in about 12 feet of water. 


through the air like rockets; the adjacent 
dock and the rigging of the ill-fated vessel 
took fire. One man was instantaneously 
killed, and eleven of the crew dangerously 
wounded. 

Some idea of the force of the explosion may 
be formed from the fact that one of the an- 
chors, weighing about 35 cwt., was blown 
over the forestay, from 15 to 18 feet high ; it 
then fellinto a barge alongside, which it sunk. 
The maintopmast was blown away, and, in 
fact, the vessel was nearly blown to pieces ; 
not a vestige of the deck remained, and she 
The windows 
of several houses on the dock were broken, 
and the report of the explosion was heard at 
places four miles distant. 
A+ + 


Important Patent Case. 

Knitting Machine—An important patent 
case was decided in the U. S. Circuit Courtat 
Providence, R. I., on the 24th ult., Judge Cures 
tis presiding. The parties were J. S. Winsor 
against Kendall and others, for infringing the 
plaintiff’s patent, granted for a harness knit- 
ting machine, on the 2nd of January, 1855. 

The case is an uncommon one, and we 
call the attention of manufacturers and in- 
ventors to it, as it relates to the use of 
machines, constructed before the patents for 
them are issued. The plaintiff charged de- 
fendants with an infringement of his right, in 
using (after his patent was granted,) ten ma- 
chines constructed by them before his appli- 
cation for that patent. The point of defence 
was, that the plaintiff had, in legal effect, li- 
censed the making of these machines; and 
the question presented to the jury under the 
Court’s charge was, “Did the defendants con- 
struct their machines under the belief, author- 
ized by the plaintiff, that he consented and 
allowed them so todo?’ <A verdict of $2000 
damages was given to the plaintiff by the Jury 
injhalfan hour after the case was submitted 
to them. 

India Rubber Car Springs—In the U. 8. 
Circuit Court, Boston, on the 28th ult., an in- 
junction was granted against Thomas Wason, | 
car builder, of Springfield, restraining him | 
from issuing or selling any Vulcanized India- 
Rubber Car Springs. This injunction was 
asked for by the New England Car Spring 
Co., to prevent the making, using, or selling 
of Vulcanized Rubber Car Springs made by 
the Union India Rubber Company, of New| 
York, it being an infringement of the patents | 
owned only by the New England Car Spring 
Company. 

<a 2 + Be 
Tempering Steel Tools. 

Great care and experience are required in 

tempering tools, because they are so liable to 


incredible bound—his natural powers having 
become stimulated to unwonted energy by a 
lively faith as to his capability to accomplish 
such a feat. 

Itis also upon the same principle that some 
individuals may be brought so much under 
the control of others, through certain audible, 
visible, and tangible suggestions by another 
individual, as is seen in the phenomena ex- 
hibited in the waking condition, in what has 
been so absurdly called “ electro-biology.” 
The whole of these phenomena come under 
the same category, namely, the influence of a 
dominant idea, or fixed act of attention, ab- 
sorbing, or putting in abeyance for the nonce 
the other and great controlling power of the 
mind—the will.” This explanation of fascina- 
tion is very clear and philosophical. 

ER oe 
Explosion of a Ship by Coal Gas. 

The English papers contain accounts of a 
recent singular and dreadful explosion of a 
Russian ship, caused by spontaneous genera- 
ted coal gas. The vessel was lying in Car- 
diff Harbor, Wales, loaded with bituminous 
coal. The hatches had been on all night 
against orders, and it seems that quite a quan- 
tity of carburetted hydrogen gas had accumu- 
lated in the hold. A coal trimmer early next 
morning went down with a lighted candle, 
when the gas—which had been saturated with 
air—took fire, and a terrific explosion ensued. 
It being quite dark at the time, the sheet of 
flame was seen ascending to a great hight, 
while the blazing fragments of the wreck shot 


crack when plunged into the cold water bath. 
When they are heated to the tempering point, 
which is known by their color—yeltow for a 
hard andblue for soft temper—their surfaces 
should be rubbed over with a paste of the 
prussiate of potash, before plunging them into 
the water. File makers draw their files, after 
they are taken from the fire, throug the lees of 
beer or a mixture of saltand the hoofs of an- 
imals ground into powder, before they im- 
merse them in the water bath. Some tool 
makers dip their tools in strong soapsuds, be- 
fore plunging them into cold water. Steel 
rollers are tempcred by heating them up toa 
red heat, then covering their surface with a 


paste of prussiate of potash, and placing them 
in the cold water bath. Steel rollers are very 
difficult to temper. The liability of steel arti- 
cles to crack in tempering is owing to the sud- 
den chilling and contracting of the molecules 
at the surface, while the interior molecules are 
still expanded and hot. To prevent this evil, 
the coating of the surface of tools with soap, 
grease, prussiate of potash, &c., before plung- 
ing them into the cold water bath, has been 


found successful in practice, but the reason 
why is not very well known. 
gE i lle Sa 
A Great Bell. 
A monster bell has been cast for the clock 
tower at the Palace at Westminster. It 


Black Band Iron Ore. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
describes recent discoveries of the above fa- 
mous ore at McKean Co., Pa. 

“Black Band iron ore is found in Scotland, 
and has obtained celebrity for the peculiar 


quality of the metal it produces. It makes 
iron which is much more fluid when molten 
than any other, and thereforeit makes casings 
much finer, and with less weight of metal. 

The closest search has been made for it in 
America—but up to the month of October of 
this year, it had not been found ofsuch extent 
and quality as to be worthy of remark. 

But in October, 1856, Profs. Owen, of In- 
diana, and Newham, of Lackawanna, while 
examining the new bituminous coal in McKean 
county, Penn., discovered the regular seam of 
this most valuable mineral, forming the roof 
of a five toot vein of cannel coal, and giving 
undoubted evidence that it covers a great por- 
tion of that coal field. They suspected that 
some of the slates of the coal veins might be 
saturated with iron, because in no part of our 
State is limestone of other varieties so plen- 
tiful as in McKean county. The vein is five 
feet thick, and one bench of it, eighteen inches 
in thickness, yields, by the analysis, 43 1-2 


per cent. of iron.” 
sae a alies 6 pee 
Que. tions for Solution. 


When the London “Royal Society” was 
first instituted, Charles II., who loved a joke, 
proposed to the savans, its members, a very 
scientific question for solution. It was this : 
‘What is the reason that when a fish is placed 
in a basin full of water, none of it overflows ?” 
After bothering their brains for weeks to dis- 
cover the cause ofthis phenomenon, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s cath- 


jedral, says to the witty monarch, “Is your 


Majesty, quite certain that none of the water 
overflows, when the fish is put into the basin 2” 
“ Ah, there you have it,” said Charles, “I do 
not know.” 

There are too many persons who, without 
the humor of Charles, ask just as absurd ques 
tions. 

2 BD 2g 
Old Silver Coin. 

The Bangor, Me., Journal, gives an account 
of some very antique coinsrecently found in 
a sand bank near that city. Some workmen 
in digging on the bank of the Kenduskeag 
stream, turned out a deposit of silver coin, 
amounting to about $40 in value. These coins 
are of the size of a sixpence and a common 
cent. On one side is a head, and on the other 
an Indian with bows and arrows, and one 
star. The money is quite thick and very im- 
perfectly trimmed, having no finish upon the 
edge. 

+ EB oe 
Steam for Raising Ships. 

France seems to be a long distance behind | 
America and England in the use of steam 
power for raising great bodies in the dock- 
yards. At the Imperial dock yard at Cher- 
bourg, they still raise the vessels on the stocks 
for repairs by capstan and hand labor. A 
short time since a line-of-battle-ship was 
raised for repairs, and no less than 700 men, 
manning six capstans, were employed for sev- 
en hours to accomplish this work. By the 
use of a steam engine of 70 horse power, the 
same work could have been performed with 
only a few attendants, in four hours. 

= + <> + 
Photography in Paris. 

The city of Paris alone contains one hun- 
dred and ten establishments exclusively oc- 
cupied in the manufacture of materials used 
by photographers, and some of them employ 
one hundred and thirty workmen. There are 
seven hundred photographers in Paris, some 
of whom execute eighty to a hundred por- 
traits a day by each photographer, costing 15 
cents each, and sold at an average of six dol- 
lars. The stereoscope is also # branch of 
photography, in which one Parisian firm has 
accumulated $120,000. : 


a EES 
Trial of a Railroad Conductor. 
A. F. Hoppel, the Conductor of the excur- 
sion train on the North Pennsylvania railroad, 


which came in collision last summer witha 


weighs 33,850 lbs.—15 tuns 50 Ibs. Its mouth | down train, and by which about fifty persons 
is 9 feet 5 1-2 inches in diameter, and it is } were killed, has been tried in Philadelphia for 
about ten inches thick. It is the largest bell | manslaughter, and acquitted. The trial oc- 
in the world, excepting the famous one at cupied several days, and was finished last 
Moscow, in Russia. 


week. 


Another Metal Discovered. 

Dr. Hoffman, following in the wake of Davy 
and Deville, has come forward as a discoverer 
of metal. Ina lecture delivered by him lately 
at the British Royal Institution he exhibited 
a bright glistening mass something resemb- 
ling butter, and described it as ammonium— 
the metallic base of ammonia. This is re- 
garded as a highly interesting chemical fact, 
inasmuch as it strengthens the views enter- 
tained respecting the constituents of the at- 
mosphere, viz., that they are all metallic.— 
[Exc. 

[If this is true, then the metal must be an 
alloy, because ammonia is composed of two 
gases,—nitrogen and hydrogen. It has been 
supposed by many chemists that a metal would 
yet be obtained from ammonia, because ami- 
dogen, always has been found combined with 
metals, andin organic compounds—never sep- 


arate. 
et 
Giant Skeleton Found. 


The Wheeling, Va., Times says: “A day or 
two since some workmen, engaged in sub- 
soiling the grounds of Sheriff Wickham, at 
his vineyard, in East Wheeling, came across 
a human skeleton. Although much decayed, 
there was not much difficulty in identifying 
it, by placing the bones, which could not have 
belonged to other than a human body, in their 
primitive position. The impression made by 
the skeleton in the earth, and the skeleton 
itself were measured by the Sheriff and- 
another person, both of whom are prepared to 
swear that it was ten feet nine inches in length. 
Its jaws and teeth were almost as large as 
those of a horse. The bones are to be seen at 
the Sheriff’s office.” 

A great number of large bones, asserted to 
be skeletons of human giants, and found in 
various parts of the world, have turned out to 
be skeletons of animals—the elephant and 
mastodon. The above bones may turn out to 
be those of an elephant. 


, 9 <> 
Blue and Black Indelible Ink. ww 
Dissolve in a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium as much more iodine as it contains, and 
pour this solution into one of yellow prussiate 
of potash, containing as much of the solid 
prussiate asthe whole amount of iodine. Sol- 
uble prussian blue precipitates andj iodide of 
potassium remains in solution. After filter- 
ing, the precipitate is dissolved in water, and 
forms a blue ink, containing no free acid, and 
therefore adapted to steel pens. If the solu- 
ble blue be added to common black ink, from 
galls, the result is a Slack ink which cannot 
be removed from paper without destroying it. 
—_———_»- > - 

London Mechanics’ Institute. 

This once popular Institution in the city of 
London, numbering 1300 members, is at pres 
ent ina very poor condition. It has now only 
363 members, and has appealed for public aid 
to sustain it. It is a shame for the mechanics 
of London to allow this institution to disen- 


tegrate as it has done, 


+ 
To Bleach Sponge. 


Sponge contains lime; this is extracted by 
steeping the sponge in dilute sulphuric acid 
for a few minutes, then washing it in water. 
Itis now put into aclear dilute solution of 
muriatic acid, and a solution of chloride of 
lime added, then rinsed in water and passed 
through an acid bath. It is then put into very 
dilute sulphuric acid, and afterwards thor- 


oughly washed, pressed out, and dried. 
+ i + 
Sad Death of an Inventor. 

John B. Fairbanks, for a short period en- 
gaged in this office, a few years since, com- 
mitted suicide, in this city, on the 29th ult., 
while laboring under a fit of temporary in- 
sanity. He was an inventor of considerable 


originality, and an honest man. 
—_——____ + > 
The Clipper Races. 


The race among the clippers from China to 
England, with the first cargo of tea for the 
present season, has been won by the American 
clipper Maury. She carried a cargo of 600 


tuns of tea. 


Re ee ee 

In the forests of California there is no un- 

dergrowth, scarcely anywhere a rock; the 

surfaces are as beautifully turned as if shaped 

by a landscape gardener, and dotted all over 

by myriads of flowers, more delicate, if not 
more various than any garden ever grew. 
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W. J.D. of New York.—Soft solder is composed of 66 
parts of lead and 34 of tin. 

J K.of N. Y.—The articles on dyeing were published 
in Vol.10. There is nocheap plan for dyeing a dark 
brown on woul that will enable it to stand a strong sour 
of sulphuric acid. You can, by dyeing the goodsa red 
with camwood, topping them witha prussian blue, or 
dyeing them first an indigo blue, anda red on the top, 
with madder, camwood, cochineal, or lac. 


F. W. C. of Vt.—India rubber has been proposed to 
line vessels, to prevent leakage in case of collisions at 
sea. It would answer a better purpose than gutta percha, 
but would be more expensive. 

N. il. of Md.—Those who have made inquiries of us 
respecting the work called ‘‘ The Tinman’s Guide,” wish 
to purchase it. 

Wm. Hogan, of Hogansville, Ga., wishes to purchase 
the best spoke lathe to be hadinthe market. Address 
him as above. 

J. P., of Mass.—We do not know of any one engaged in 
the manufacture ofsteel wire. It is properfor your post- 
master to charge 2 cents each on foreign papers sent to 
your address. 

G. M. M., of Tenn.—Patents have been secured for ma- 
chines designed to reap, thrash, and separate the grain 
at the same operation. We believe they are considered 
impracticabie, and, so far as we know, not one otthemis 
now in use. 

L. V., of I1l—When boards are steeped a long period 
in asolution of the sulphate of copper, to preserve them, 
the solutionshould be weaker than when steeped in it 
only for ashort period. Boucherie employs a stronger 
solution than that given by us. We cannot send you No. 
28 of the last volume. We have seen drawings of Sala- 
ville’s method of ventilating granaries. The power ofa 
windmill is just in proportion to its strength and the pres- 
sure of the wind on its sails. A breeze of five lbs. pres- 
sure on the square foot exercises twice as much power as 
a gale exerting only half the pressure. 

8. T. McD., of N. Y.—Any person stamping or printing 
the word ‘*‘ patented” on an unpatented article or ma- 
chine, with the intention to deceive, is liable to a fine of 
$100 for each offence. The date of the patent must be 
stamped or marked on all patented articles, under a pen- 
alty of $100 for each neglect, if offered for sale by a pat- 
entee or assignee. 

P.S.A., of Ala—We cannot conceive how you can 
obtain a vacuum in your tube by the descent of wa- 
ter, when both ends of it are immersed in water. It is 
well known that ina pipe of uniform diameter, water 
falling in it will cause a partial vacuum, because its ve- 
locity increases with the time of its descent. 

John E. Boatman, of Bainbridge, Ohio, wishes a ma- 
chine for knitting ladies and gentlemen’s hoes. Who can 
supply him with this kind of a machine ? 

L. F. H, of Vt—Sharp’s breech-loading rifles are 
manufactured at Hartford, Conn. They can be purchased 
inthis city. Some breech-loading rifles are very good 
for target shooting. 

D. E. P., of Pa.—We did not receive your letterin 
time to do what you requested in regard to the milk pre- 
serving. If you intend to take out a patent for it, it will 
be better to defer the notice until such time as you might 
wish to publish an engraving of it. 

B. J. V.M., of Pa.—Whirlpools revolve in all direc- 
tions; they donot whirlcontrary to the sun by any known 
Jaw ofnature. The water which you saw whirling down 
a pipe must have received its peculiar motion from the 
form of the pipe, or some other such cause. You will 
find the rules for obtaining the velocity of water under 
a head on pages 216 and 224, volume 11, Scientific Ameri- 
can 

B. W. M., of N. Y,—Good oil paint is the best for ex- 
posed brick or wood work. 

U. B. V., of Pa.—Your suggestions in regard to the ven 
tilation of ships or sailing vessels by means of suitable 
machinery operated by clock-work are not new. This 
plan was first suggested in 1830 by a Commodore in the 
Navy, for ventilating dwellings in southern countries.— 
Since that time it has often been proposed to us. 

A.S., of N, Y.—Attempts have been made to produce 
such amachine as you describe, but as yet we believe no 
success has been attained. Send us a sketch of yours and 
we will examine it. 

I. W., of N. Y.—The gyroscope isan old invention, but 
was not generally known until it was illustrated in our 
last volume. 

H. M., of Pa.—In architecture there is an arch called 
the “ flat arch,’ onaccount of its curve being hidden to 
the eye, because it embraces such a small part of a cir- 
cle. 

R.G.S., of Md.—Acetate of lead dissolved in water, 
then added to a solution of the bi-chromate of potash, 
precipitates the chromate of lead, which is employed as 
a yellow pigment in painting. You can easily manufac- 
ture it if you have chrome ore, as you state, on your 
farm. 

J. M.B., of Ohio.—You will find rules for calculating 
water power in our last volume, and by applying them to 
your case you will be able to calculate the power of your 
fall exactly. 

J. McC., of Conn.—You cannot employ a syphon useful- 
ly to raise water to drive a water wheel. The reason why 
a syphon raises water is owing to the unbalanced pressure 

_ of the atmosphere ; its outside leg must always be lower 
than the water level which supplies it, and the excess of 
its length over the short leg, is all the power you could 
obtain. As you would have to dig a pit for this pur- 
pose, and would have no tail-race, you will perceive that 
the project is impracticable. 


Moneyreéeived at the Sc1enTIFIC AMERICAN Office, 
onaccountof Patent Office businessfor the week ending 
Saturday, Nov. 29, 1856 :— 

S.P.S. of N. Y., $30; P.H. of 1ll., $55; A. & R. of N. 
Y., $10; P. E, of Ala., $15; R.D.of Vt., $25: H. F,P. 
of Mich., $30; R. C.W.of O., $20; W.B.ofTenn., $25; 
K. & W. of Ind., $25; J. L. of Pa., $25; G. W. F. of Ind., 
$27; C. & W.ofMd., $100; J. S. of Mass., $5: M. J. M. 
of Md. $15; T. G. of R. I, $25; V. R. D. of Ill, $30; J. 
G. E. of Pa., $30; J.R.of N.Y.,$20, R.G.P. of N. J., 
$30; O. & W.N. of Conn., $30; W. F. of N. Y., $20; S. 
N.S. of N. Y., $60; H. P. of N. Y.,$15; V.R.of N.Y. 


$20; G. E. H. of N. Y., $55; J. H. of Wis., $57; E.G A. 
of Mass., $100 ; W.S. of L. 1, $25. 

Specifications and drawings belongingto parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, Nov. 29 :— 

KE. G. A. of Mass. (2 cases) ; R. D. of Vt.; W. B. of 
Tenn.; K. & W.of Md.; J. S. B. of N. H.; W. S.of L 
I. ; G. W. F. of Ind.; T. G.of R. I. ; J. S. of Mass.; J 
B. of Ill.; R. W. S.of Ala. ; M. J. M. of Ind. 
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Important tems, 


CompLete Sets or Votume XII Exuaustep.—We 
regret that we are no longer able to furnish complete 
sets of the present volume. All the back numbers ex- 
cept 1,6, and 9, we can yet furnish, if new subscribers 
desire to commence back tothe beginning of the vol- 
ume; but unless they specially request to the contrary 
when making their remittance we shall commence 
their subscription from date of receipt of the order. 


Subscribers to the Scirntiric AMERICAN who fail to 
get their papers regularly will oblige the publishers by 
stating their complaints in writing. Those who may 
have missed certain numbers can usually have them 
supplied by addressing a note to the office of publica- 
tion. 

Inventors Senpine Mone ts to our address should al- 
ways enclose the express receipt, showing that the 
transit expenses have been prepaid. Ly observing this 
rule we are able, ina great majority of cases, to pre- 
ventthe collection of double charges. Express com- 
panies, either through carelessness or design, often 
neglect to mark their paid packages, and thus, without 
the receipt io confront them,they mulct their customers 
at each end ofthe route. Look out forthem. 


| Parenr Laws anv Guipx To Inventors.—This pam- 


phlet contains not only the laws but all information 
touching the rules and regulations of the Patent Office 
Price 12 1-2 cents per copy. A Circular, giving in- 
structions to inventors in regard to the size and proper 
construction of their models with other useful informat 
tion to an applicant for a patent, is furnished gratis a 
this office upon application by mail. 


Recxerprs—When money is paid at the office t or subscrip- 
tion, a receipt for it willalways be given ; but when sub- 
scribers remit their money by mail, they may consider 
the arrival of the first paper a bona fide acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of their funds. 


Patent Cuaims—Persons desiringthe claimof any in 
vention which has been patented within fourteen years 
can obtain acopy by addressing a letter to this office 
stating the name of the patentee, and date of patent 
when known, andenclosing $1 as fees for copying. 


€tive INTELLIGIBLE DiREcTIONS— We often receive let 
ters with money enclosed, requesting the paper sent for 
the amount ofthe enclosure but no name of State given, 
and often with the name of the post office also omitted. 
Persons should be careful to write their names plainly 
when they address publishers, and to name the post of 
fice at which they wish to receive their paper, and the 
State in which the post office is located. 


Yo roe Press.—Any newspaper or publication which 
is entitled tothe Screnrirrc AMERICAN on the terms 
prescribed in the Circular which was sent from this 
office a few weeks ago, and does not receive it regular, 
is requested tomake complaint to this office, when the 
omission shall be promptly corrected. 

#oreEIGN SusscR1iBERs—Our Canada and Nova Scotia 

patrons are solicited to compete with our citizents for 
the valuable prizes offered on the next volume. [It is 
mportant that all who reside out of the States should 
remember to send 25cents additional to the published 
ratesfor each yearly subscriber—that amount we are 
obliged to pre-pay on postage.] 


Terms of Advertising. 

‘Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. We respect- 
sfally request that our patrons will make their adver- 
i:isements as short as possible. Engravings cannot be ad- 
omitted into the advertising columns. 

QG> Alladvertisements must be paidfor before insert- 
ing. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENT- 
ORS. 
tee UNDERSIGNED having had Tren years’ 
practical experience insolicitingP AI'ENTS in this 
emd foreign countries, beg to give notice that they con- 
tinue to offertheir services to all who may desire to se- 
c:ure Patents at home or abroad. 

Over three thousand Letters Patent have been issued, 
\vhose papers were prepared at this Office, and on an 
a.verage fifteen, or one-third of allthe Patents issued each 
\veek, are on cases which are prepared at our Agency. 

An able corps of Engineers, Examiners, Draughtsmen, 
and Specification writers are in constant employment, 
vvhich renders us able to prepare applicationson the 
s hortest notice, while the experience of a long practice, 
and facilities which few others possess, we are able to 
give the most correct counselsto inventors in regard to 
the patentability of inventions placed before us for ex- 
aJmination. 

Private consultations respecting the patentability of in- 
v-entionsare heldfree of charge, with inventors, at our 
office, trom 9 A. M., until4 P. M. Parties residing ata 
distance are informed that itis generally unnecessary for 
them to incur the expense of attending in person, as all 
tihe steps necessary to secure a patent can be arranged by 
litter. A rough sketch and description of the improve- 
nient should be first forwarded, which we will examine 
and give an opinion as to patentability, without charge. 
Mfodels and fees can be sent with safety from any part of 
tihe country by express. In this respect New York is 
niore accessiblethan any other city in our country. 

Circulars of information will be sent free of postage to 
any one wishing to learn the preliminary steps towards 
niaking an application. 

In addition to the advantages which the long experience 
and great success of our firm in obtaining patents present 
to inventors, they are inrormed that all inventions pat- 
ented through our establishment, are noticed, at the prop- 
er ¢time,in the Screnriric AMERICAN. This paper is 
read by not less than 100,000 persons every week, and en- 
ic ys avery wide spread and substantial in fluence. ss 

‘ost of the patents obtained by Americans in foreign 
countries are secured through us ; while it is well known 
that a very large proportion of all the patents applied for 
in the U.S., go through our agency. 

MUNN &CO. 


American and Foreign Patent Attornies, Principal 
Office 128 Fulton street, New York. 


Dy See caine PATENT PLANING MA- 
chines— Patent expires Dec. 27th, 1856. Machines 
constantly on hand, together with steam engines and 
boilers of all sizes. Lathes, planers, drills, circular saw 
mills, belting of leather and rubber of the best quality. 
Ord ers respectfully solicited at the Machinery Depot, 
163 Greenwich st. A. L. ACKERMAN. 13 8 


oes & BOND, Artists, 89 Nassau st, N.Y., Me- 
chanicaland general Draughtsmen on wood,stone,&c- 


NSURANCE FOR MANUFACTURERS AND 
Mechanics.—The_ undersigned have made arrange- 
ments with reliable New York and Philadelphia In- 
surance companies to insure all classes of hazards. Flour, 
cotton, paper, saw, planing mills, iron foundries, tanner- 
ies, breweries, machine shops, &c.,will be placed in sound 
companies at established rates. On receipt of application 
we will name companies and rates. Every information 
furnished and risks placed gratuitously. Apply by letter 
or personally to T. JONES, JR, & CO., 
Insurance Agents & Brokers,6 Wallst., N.Y 
Norre—“ The Insurance Monitor” is published by T. 
Jones, Jr., No.6 Wall st., and gives every information 
on insurance, standing of Companies, &c. Price $2 per 
annum. To those insuring withus, $1. 134 


7X0 TIMBER OWNERS, Speculators, and men of 

‘TEnterprise.—Tlks new invention of A. Kendall for 
riving and shaving shingles is in market for a large por- 
tion of the United States. This machine splits and shaves 
with the grain of the wood, three thousand shingles per 
hour. All kinds of splitting timber, whether hard or soft, 
can be worked to like advantage. All difficulties here- 
tofore experienced in riving timber by machinery is 
overcome by Kendall’s invention, as it splitsand shaves 
two shingles ata time. Although this machine has been 
before the public but a few months, the demand 
for machine sand rights is unprecedented. Communica- 
tions addressed to O.K. CHAMBERLIN, Albany, N.Y., 
in reference to machines and rights will receive atten- 
tion. The machine is in operation at 797 Broadway, Al- 
bany. 4 


T° CAPITALISTS—A gentleman thoroughly ac- 

quainted with the business, havinga large western 
acquaintance, and who can command one of the best as- 
sortments of patterns in the country, wishes to form a 
connection with some foundry building, or already es- 
tablished in some western city, to carry on the architec- 
tural foundry business, either as partner or employee. - 
The best references given. Address Box No. 1149, P.O. 
NewYork City. 1* 


PAPER FOR THE MILLION—SCOVILLE’S 
FAMILY GAZETTE, an independent weekly 
journal published in New York, is the cheapest and best 
news and literary family periodical in the world. It con- 
tainssixteen large pages of a form suitable for binding, 
and, beside all the news of the day, comprises stories, 
anecdotes, entertaining and instructive miscellany, and 
every variety of curious and rare reading, and at the fol- 
lowing unprecedented prices: A single copy, $1; eight 
copies $5: and twenty copies (to one address) for $10, 
invariably in advance. Newspapers publishing this no- 
tice entire, and sending a marked copy, will receive it 
for one year. JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, 
1* Publisher, 81 Franklin st., N. Y. 


UNYAN & HOSTER, of Seneca Falls, Seneca 
County, N. Y., are now prepared to fillorders for 
any or all sizes of Lewis’ Improved Direct Double-Acting 
Force Pump, the best pump in use. A full description 
of it may be found in the Scientific American of March 
22d, 1856. Rights are also offered forsale by States or 
otherwise. HK. & HH. refer to J. 1. Miller, Esq., P. M., 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 13 12* 


& J. T. SPEERS’ Central Depot for the sole 
@ of patent rights, patented articles, &c., No. 212 
Broadway, New York. 13 6* 


OR SALE—A second-hand 5-horse power engine 
and 15-horse boiler, price $250. Inquire at 
EDGAR FARMER & CO, 
12 4% No. 21 Cortlandt st., N Y. 


R. SVARFORD’S FAMILY RECEIPT 
ee Book, Contains 150 new and practical Household 
Keceipts. An account of the most prominent diseases— 
what produces what will cure, and way. Mlustmted 
by 25 large and comprehensive anatomical engravings, 
Whis book also contains a list of nearly 5) different sub- 
jects comprising inventions, discoveries. and informa- 
tion which, in the opinion ofthe London Society of Arts, 
are now required by the public andtor which they offer 
valuable premiums. ‘This book also contains much other 
valuable information for mechanics, farmers. and others. 
The above book will be sent free of postage on receipt of 
en cents or three stamps, by J. R. SLAF FORD, Practi- 
cal Chemist, No. 16 State st., New York. 115* 


~'SOVE POLISH—The best article of the kind yet 
& invented for family use. Sold wholesale and retail 
at 114 John st., New York, by QUARTERMAN & SON. 


12 tf 
6 HORSE STEAM ENGINE—At the Crystal 
30 Palace, called the ‘‘ Endeavor,” the best engine 
ever exhibited bythe American Institute ; will be sold 
low if applied for immediately. S. C. HILLS, 
10tf 12 Platt street, N. Y. 


: ATTEAWAN MACHINERY DEPOT—_No. 62 

Cortlandt street, New York—Woodworth’s Plan- 
ing Machine Patent expires Dec. 27, 1856. era tonary 
and small Marine Steam Engines; Water Wheels, Mill 
gearing, Shafting; Flour, Cement, Saw, and Sugar Mills, 
Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Railroad and Machine 
Shop Tools of every description. A very extensive as- 
sortment of Gearsand Pulleys. Orders executed atshort 
notice. SAM. B. SCHENCK, Agent. 


RIGHT’S PATENT SECTIONAL SPRING 

BED BOTT OM-—The cheapest and most perfect 
article in use. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Manufacturers, 
No. 1180 Broadway, N. Y. 10 3m* 


10 im 


ACHINISTS’ TRY SQUARES—An entirely 
new and unequalled article ; cast-steel Rules, with 
Straight-edges ; cast-steel beveled Straight-edges for ma- 
chinists : cast-steel Yard Sticks for carriage trimmers ; 
combined Gauge and Callipers, and a superior drafting 
scale for Architects and Engineers—may be had by ad- 
dressing DARLING & SCHWARTZ Bangor, Maine. 
The Scales are warranted the exact U.S. standard, 
and graduated practically perfect. And all the above 
tools are warranted far superior to any thing of thé kind 
in use and to give entire satisfaction. Sold by lool Deal- 
ersin general. For further particulars address the man- 
utacturers. Orders executed with dispatch. The above 
tools are used and recommended by the Mechanical De- 
partment at Washington. 10 5* 


O FANNING MiLL MAKERS—Lewis & King, 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of a superior ar- 
ticle of Fanning Mill Irons, are now prepared to make 
arrangements for supplying castings on the most reason- 
able terms for the year 1857. 9 9* 


@HOE TOOLS—Best of all kinds at the lowest prices 
8 13* 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES.—S. C. HILLS 
No. 12 Plattst.,N. Y., offers for sale these Engines, 
with Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, etc., all complete, and 
very compact, from 2 to 10 horse power, suitable for print 
ers, carpenters, farmers, planters, &c. A 21-2 horse can 
be seen in store, it occupiesa space 5 by3 feet, weighs 
500 lbs., price $240; other sizes in proportion. 1 e3w 


T. CLAIR CAR MANUFACTORY-—St. Clair, 

Schuylkill Co., Penn. Coal and freight cars of every 
description. Workmanship and material guaranteed 
equaltoany manufactured in the United States. Bush 
& Lobdell’s celebrated wheels used exclusively. CHAS. 
R. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 9 12*eow 


NGINEERING.—The undersigned is prepared to 
furnish specifications, estimates, plansin general or 
detail of steamships, steamboats, propellers, high and low 
pressure engines, boilers and machinery of every descrip- 
tion, Broker in steam vessels, machinery, boilers, &c. 
General Agent for Ashcroft’s Steam and Vacuum Gauges, 
Allen & Noyes’ Metallic Self-adjusting Conical Packing, 
Faber’s Water Guage, Sewell’s Salinometers, Dudgeon’s 
Hydraulic Lifting Press, Roebling’s Patent Wire Ropefor 
hoisting and steering purposes, Machinery Oil of the most 

approved kind, etc. 

CHARLES W.COPELAND, 


1 eowtf Consulting Engineer, 64 Broadway, 
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RIDGE & WADSWORTH’S IMPROVED 
Oscillating Steam Engine. Patented December 
12th, 1854, After a thorough practical test for about two 
years of the aboveimprovement, our success warrants us 
in inviting the closest examination into its reputation in 
our own locality, and the great popularity of our engines 
in the midst of the most active and intelligent competi- 
tion. To engine builders and capitalists we present the 
fellowing considerations: An engine unsurpassed for du- 
rability, compactness, and simplicity, cutting off the 
steam close toeach end of the cylinder by meansof a 
side pipe adjustable by set screws, securing a perfectly 
steam tight valve with little or no frictionor pressure, 
combining all the advantages of a double slide valve en- 
gine and at the same time dispensing with all cams, cam- 
rods, cross-heads, rock-shafts, slide-valves, etc., saving 
their cost of construction and necessary waste of power 
in running. And finally we present an improvement (ap- 
plicable to all cylinder engines) which enables the man- 
ufacturer to construct them at one half the cost of any 
other engine of the same value. This last consideration 
commends it to the immediate and earnest attention of 
all persons interested or engaged in manufacturing en- 
gines. Believing that the improvement is destined to 
sevolutionize this bianck of manufacture, we have deci 
ded upon selling such a number ofshop rights as will in- 
troduce it into general use, and at the same time secure 
the persons purchasingagainst toomuch competition with 
each other, and on such terms as will bring it within the 
reach of allin modera‘e circumstances. Letters of in- 
quiry in regard to terms addressed to the undersigned 
will meet with prompt attention. For explanations see 
No. 11, Vol. 12, Scr. Am. CRIDGE, WADSWORTH 
& CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11 5* 


UEST’S SOUNDING GUARD —Described in 
Scr. Am,, Vol.12,No. 9. Rights for rivers, lakes, or 
ports, for sale, or the whole patent, except the right for 
U.S. Government vessels. AGaress 
Lieut. JNO. GUEST, 
11 3* Washingion, D.C. 


BORE MAKERS should get particular information 
about a very valuable invention. The Empire Rope 
Machine (patented July last by ‘I’. G. Boone) occupies 
not 20 inches square, make: superior rope twice as fast, 
with not half the power required tor other machines.— 
Such are facts. Address, A. fi J. T. SPER, 

12 2* 212. Broadway, N. Y. 


Va 
W Tonguing, and Grooving Machines, double and 
single. ‘he largest assortmentto be found in the United 
States, varying in price from $300 to $3,000, and each 
machine guaranteed to give entire satisfaction to the pur- 
cha.ser. JOHN H. LESVTER, 
12 4% No. 57 Pearl st., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


GODWORTH’S PATENT PLANING, 


A'TENT ORNAMENTAL LATHE for bedstead 

teapoy and null turning, with great perfection, with- 
out apattern. Rights and lathesfor sale by P. C. Cam- 
bridge, patentee, North Enfield, N. H. LEONARD & 
WILSON, 60 Beaver st., N. Y., Agents. 8 10* 


AP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES.—Pross- 
er’s Patent.—Every article necessary to drill the 
tube-plates, and set the tubes in the best manner. 
8tf THOS. PROSSER & SON, 28 Platt st. N. Y. 


) D. BARNETT, Malleable and Gray Iron 
l@ Works, Hamilton cor. of McWhorter st., Newark 
N.J. Orders promptly attended to. 6 10* 


OODW ORTH’S PATENT PLANING, 
Tonguing, and Grooving Machines.—The subscri- 
ber, from histwenty-four years’ experience both in,the 
use and manufacture of these unrivalled machines, is pre- 
pared to furnish them ofa quality superior to any that can 
9e procured elsewhere for the same money. Pricesfrom 
$85 to $1550. Also several good second-hand Planing, 
Tongwing, and Grooving Machines for sale. Rights for 
sale in all the unoccupied towns in New York and Nor- 
thern Pennsylvania. JOHN GIBSON, 
5 12* Planing Mills, Albany, N.Y, 


EASES BELTING, Steam Packing, Engine 
Hose.—The superiority of these articles manufac- 
tured of vulcanized rubber is established. Every belt 
will be warranted superior to leather, atone-third less 
price. The Steam Packing is made in every variety, and 
warranted to stand 300degs. of heat. The hose never 
needs oiling, and is warranted tostandany required pres- 
sure; together with all varieties of rubber adapted to 
mechanical purposes. Directions, prices, &c., can be ob- 
tained by mail or otherwise, at our warehouse. New 
York Belting and Packing Co., JOHN H. CHEEVER, 
Treasurer, No. 6 Dey street, N. Y. 48 20* 


pPsces PATENT PERPETUAL LIME KILN, 
will burn 100 barrels of lime with three cords of 
wood every 24 hours; likewise my coal kiln will burn 150 
bushel witn 1 tuh bituminous coal in the same time ; coal 
is not mixed with limestone. Rights for sale. 


45 26 C. D. PAGE, Rochester, N. Y. 
STEAM ENGINES—From 3 to 40-horse po’ 
20 also portable engines ane Doilers ; they _ first 
s engines, and wi sold che: fe sh. W. 
BURDON, 102 Front st., Brooklyn. teat a e 


OLD QUARTZ MILLS ofthe most improved con- 

< srucHOn 5 will c¥ush more quartz and do it finer 

an any machine now in use, and costs much less) WM 
BURDON, 102 Front st., Brooklyn. 41 tf 


BAAR BISON’S GRIST MILLS—20, 30, 36 and 48 
inches diameter, at $100, $200, $300, and $400, with 
allthe modern improvements. Also, Portable and Sta- 
tionary Steam Enginesof all sizes, suitable for said Mills. 
Also Bolters, Elevators, Belting, &c. &c. Apply to 

3 e3wtf S. C. HILLS, 12 Platt st) N. 


11.1 OIL! GIL !—For railroads, steamers, and for 
machinery and burning—Pease’s Improved Machine- 
ry and Burning Oil willsave fifty per cent., and will not 
gum. This oil possesses qualities vitally essential for lubri- 
cating and burning, and found in no other oil. It is of 
fered to the public upon the most reliable, thorough, and 
practical test. Our most skillful engineers and machinists 
pronounce itsuperior and cheaper than any other, and 
the only oil that is in all cases reliable and will not gum. 
The Scientific American, after several tests, pronounced 
it “* superior toany other they have ever used for machin- 
ery.” For sale only by the inventor and_manufacturer. 
_F.S. PEASE, 61 Main st., Buffalo, N.Y. 
N. B,—Reliable orders filled for any part of the United 
States and Europe. 1ltf 


Dyokogoss ROTARY PLANING MACHINE.— 
Che Supreme Court of the U. S., at the Term of 1853 
and 1854, having decided that the patent'granted to Nich- 
olas G. Norcross, of date Feb, 12, 1850, for a Rotary Pla- 
ning Machine for Planing Boards and Planks 1s not an 
infringement of the Woodworth Patent. 

Rights to use the N.G. Noreross’s patented machine 
can be purchased on application to N. & NORCROSS, 

Office for sale of rights at 27 State street, Boston, and 
Lowell, Mass, 45 6m* 


EW HAVEN MEG. CO.—Machinists’ Tools, Iron 

Planers, Engine and Hand Lathes, Drills, Bolt Cut- 

ters, Gear Cutters, Chucks, &c., on hand and finishing. 

These Tools are of superior quality, and are for sale low 

for cash or approved paper. For cuts giving full descrip- 

tion and prices, address, “‘New Haven Manufacturing 
Co ., New Haven, Conn. 1tf 


test Patent.— A supply constantly on hand. Price 
00. Address New Baven Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Bren 30 INCH GRAIN MILLS—La.- 
2 


1 tf 
Bens INCRUSTA'TIONS PREVENTED— 
m. 


A simple and cheap condenser manufactured b 
Wim. Burdon, 102 Front st.,Brooklyn, will take every par- 
ticles of lime or salt out of the water, rendering it as pure 
as Croton, before entering the boiler. Persons in want 
ofsuch machines will please stateswhat the bore and 
stroke of the engines are, and what kind of water is to be 
used. 41 tf 


Science and Art. 


‘ 
} 


The last report of the Patent Office relating | 
to agriculture directs some attention to the 
cultivation of the above plant. The fact is, 
there is no difficulty connected with its culti- j 
vation; it grows abundantly in Florida and 
Texas; but that isa very different question ; 
from rendering it profitable. This plant of? 
the cactus tribe is cultivated in Mexico and! 
Honduras for the’ sake of the insect or bug) 
which feecls upon it, and which is employed : 
for the purposes of dyeing red, crimson, and 
scarlet colors on silk and wool. Ji: is sold at i 
present for about one dollar and a half per « 
pound—retail price—and is an expensive ar. ; 
ticle. [t is employed with a mordant of the } 
chioride of tin and cream tartar in dyeing, and | 
with alum for making fine carmine inks, and 
lakes for painting. ‘he colors produced from 
it are very brilliant and beautiful—no other 
known red coloring drug equals it. Were 
it cheaper, more of it, no doubt, would be em- 
ployed, and it would save «a great amcunt to 
the country every year, as lac which is 
imported from the East Indies is now used ex- 
tensively as a substitute for it, sinaply because 
it is cheaper, although it requires four times 
more of it to produce as intense a color and 
is not so brilliant then. 

But can we cultivate the cochineal cheap ? 
that is the question. ‘The dye drug is the in- 
sect, not the plant. Now theinsects are small 
—only about the size of large rose-ougs 
—therefore, when they are dried it takes very 
many of them to make a pound. Without 
cheap labor to attend the planis, smoke the 
bugs, and gather them in sheets from the cat- 
cus, there is no use of attempting to cultivate 
the plant for the insect. The cultivation of 
the cochineal in Texas is simply a question 
of economy, not of climate or soil. The In- 
dians are the only persons employed to collect 
these insects in Mexico, and they labor for a 
few cents per day. 

We direct attention to this question, in or- 
der that those of our readers who own lands 
in Texas and Florida may know exactly what 
are the real difficulties in the cultivation 
of cochineal. It would be a source of great 
pleasure to us, and profit to our country if 
this insect could be raised cheaply and in 


abundance. Can this be done ? 
~- —-_—2 <> > — —— —--- 


Renovating Furs. 

As the season for wearing furs is at hand, 
a few words on the subject will be useful to 
many persons. 

Mufts, capes, cuffs, and other articles of fur 
should be beaten smartly with a switch, then 
brushed with a stiff brush, and carefully ex- 
amined. [tf there are any moth-eaten parts 
in them they should be cut out, and their 
places supplied with other pieces of fur which 
match them in color, neatly sewed in. The 
lining and stuffing will have to be removed 
for this purpose. White furs should be rubbed 
over smartly with a stick of pipe clay, then 
switched, and afterwards carefully brushed. 
This operation will make them look clean. 

To remove grease from furs they require to 
be treated thoroughly by a person engaged in 
the business ; still, any person may remove 
some of the grease from a muff or cape by 
placing the article on a table, covering the 
spot with a layer of soapstone dust about an 
inch deep, laying a sheet of blotting paper upon 
it, and on the top of that a warm flat iron— 
not too hot. The heat of the iron softens the 
grease in the fur, and the soapstone dust then 

bsorbs it. Warm soapstone dust rubbed 
among furs, then switched out and brushed 
off improves their appearance. Soapstone 
dust can thus be employed for all kinds of fur, 
and of every color. 
ne + ee 
Cure for Bheumatism. 

The following from the Medical World may 
be very beneficial to many persons who are 
suffering and subject to such a painful com- 
plaint as rheumatism :— 

“Where one-third of the male population 
complain to some extent of rheumatic pains, 
in the fickle climate of New England, but 
more especially along the sea shore, physicians 


volatile oil of mustard. 
rubefacient, being first diluted in its own 
weight of alcohol at forty degrees. Some 
patients may object to its pungent odor, but 
that is temporary, while the remedy may, in 
some cases, prove a permanent cure. Make! 
the application at least cwice a day, and pro- 


Scientific American. 


| have it in their power to mitigate an immense | tect the part with soft flannel. 
{ amount of severe suffering by prescribing the | are ia operation in the cities generally, at 
It is employed as a | which the oil may be procured, it being an ar- 


Mustard mills 


ticle not much in demand in the arts. Were 
it not for detecting it by a pungent odor, this 
oil would have become a secret remedy for 
rheumatic pains years ago. A‘nostrum loses 
miraculous efficiency and curative properties 
on becowing known.’ 


"MANNY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


This figure is a perspective view of Pells | 
Manny’s improved Harvester, embracing the ; 
result of several patents—two being granted | 
on the 21st of October last. These two cover | 
improvements in preventing the cutters from 
choking ; also in preserving them horizontal- j 


4 


ly, while the finger also conforms to the ine- 
qualities of the ground. Anoter, granted on 
the 4th of last month, relates to an improve- 
ment in the raking operation. 

ABCD represent part of the framing sup- 
ported on the truck or running part. His the 
main driving axle, and F is the adjusting bar. 
O is the driving wheel. The reel, M, is re- 
volved by a band passing over pulleys, as | 
shown. I is the guide wing board of the ma- ' 
chine bounding the platform, P, on which the 
cut grain is received K_ is the raker’s seat. 
The grain israked out at the discharge chute, | 
H. G is the finger bar ; L the driver’s seat ; 
N is the reel rail, and J the raker’s rest. \ 

The cutters receive their traversing motion 
from the crank on the end of their connecting 
rod (which passes under the discharge chute, 
H,) and which is revolved in the usual way. 

The fingers connected with the cutters are 


inclined on their upper surfaces downwards 
and towards the back ends, and they are also 
of a concave fori. There is a space allowed 
between the cutters and the finger bars, and 
the cutters are prevented from clogging, for 
when cutting grass, which is the most liable 
to clog, it has an opportunity of passing 
backwards underneath the cutter bar, and it 
is cut and cleared by aset of back cutters on 
the bar. 

The adjnsting bar, -F, is placed diagonally 
underneath the frame, and its ends are con- 
nected to the finger bar of the machine; a 
screw passes through the axle, EH, and bears 
upon bar F, therefore by operating the screw, 
the bar, F, may be depressed in the center, so 
as to keep the finger bar perfectly horizontal. 
This bar prevents the front end of the frame 
from sagging. 

By the form of the guide wing board, the 
cut grain is received on the platform, to allow 
the raker to rake it off at the side, in gavels 
or bundles with the heads of the grain out- 
wards. By the manner in which this bar is 
connected with the front wheels, and the back 
part of the frame, supporting the cutter bar, 
the cutters are allowed toconform in position 
to inequalities of ground, and at the same 
time they are held firmly in position for cut- 
ting in the heaviest grass or grain. } 

The claims of the two recent patents alluded 
to, of Mr. Manny, will be found on page 58 
this volume Scientiric AMERICAN, where the 
objects of the improvements are briefly set 
forth. 

Mr. Manny is one of the original inventors 
of the successful combined Reaper and Mower, 
and has devoted many years of time, study, . 


and Jabor to improve this great labor saving 
machine for farmers. [t has now been de- 
monstrated that such machines can do the 
work of reaping or mowing, as well as it can 
be done by hand, saving an immense amount 
yearly to farmers, who—to their praise be it 
spoken—have duly appreciated the benefits 
conferred upon them, by their liberal patron- 
age ofsuch machines. Mr. Manny is devoting 
himself to the improvement of other agricul- 
tural machines, believing that great improve- 
ments can yet be made in them all, and he is 
right. He has lately invented some new im- 
provements for which he has applied for pat- 
ents, these he adds to all his new machines. 
More information may be obtained from him 
by letter (or otherwise) addressed to Wad- 


dam’s Grove, Stephenson Co., Illinois. 
a 
New Seedling Strawberry. 

Mr. Charles A. Peabody, of Columbns, Ga., 
has originated a new seedling strawherry of 
the Hautbois species, which prumises to be of 
great value. The Soil of the South says :— 

“Tt is hermaphrodite in its character, pro- 
ducing fruit without an impregnator, being 
itself a capital impregnator for pistillate va- 
rieties. It is a hardy, vigorous grower, with- 
standing both cold and heat without injury. 
In good soil the vine grows to an enormous 
size, we have single plants that cannot be cov- 
ered by a half bushel measure. The fruit is 
borne upon tall stalks, susp2nded on stems 
from three to five inches long, attached to the 
calyx by a coral-like neck, without seeds— 
there being very few seeds in the berry. Itis 
of singular and beautiful form, somewhat ir- 
regular, and sometimes compressed, of the 
largest size, frequently measuring seven inches 
in circumference; flesh firm, melting, and 
of the most exquisite pine flavor, requiring no 
sugar for the dessert, rivaling the far-famed 
Burr’s New Pine. Itis a prolific bearer, open- 
ing its blossoms during the mild days of win- 
ter, and perfecting its fruit as soon in the 
spring as the weather will permit. When 
fully ripe, the color is of a rich, dark crim- 
son. But its rich color, beautiful form, mag- 
nificent size, and exquisite flavor, are not all 
its recommendations ; through its firmness and 
lack of acidity, it bears transportation better 
than any strawberry ever introduced.” 

We have seen an elegant colored drawing, 
showing the plant in full bearing, the very 
sight of which made our mouth water. The 
“Peabody” seedling will become all the rage 
if it thrives as well at the North as it does 


down South. 
++ 


Entomology. 

Professor Agassiz says that more than a 
lifetime would be necessary to enumerate the 
various species of insects and describe their 
appearance. Meiger, a German, collected and 
described 600 species of flies which he col- 
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lected in a distance of ten miles circumfer- 
ence. There have been collected in Europe 
20,000 species of insects preying on wheat. 
In Berlin, two professors are engaged in col- 
lecting, observing, and describing insects and 
their habits, and already they have published 
five large volumes upon the insects which at- 


tack forest trees. 
ee 
Literary Notices, 


Dr. Kane’s ARcric ExpepitT10N—This splendid work 
has just been issued in two volumes, It is illustrated 
with a great number of beautiful steel platesand wood 
cuts, and the paper and typography are excellent. It is 
full of thrilling adventure. The many perils which Dr. 
Kane and his companions encountered in the lonely, 
dreary,dangerous Arctic regions are detailed in a graphic 
manner. Dr. Kane d'scovered the open polarsea and 
although much suffering has been endured by all Arctic 
expediti and the North-West Passage discovered, we 
are of opi: that we have not seen or beard ot the last 
ofthem. ‘Thisopen Polar Sea will attract other daring 
navigators to ge and seek toexplore its boundaries. ‘his 
work is published in two handsome volumes, by Childs & 
Pe:erson, of PhiladeJphia, and it has already had a de- 
seivedly large sale. It is a book which should be in every 
respectable library. Forsale by Putnam & Co., publish- 
ers, Broadway, this city. 

Porter's Cuemistky—Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
John st.,thiscity, have just issued this excellent work, 
ity Professor Porter, of Yale College. It is intended to 
be a hand and class book for practical study. It contains 
the elements of the science, describing easy methods for 
acquiring a very good knowledge of it. It is illustrated 
with excellent wood cuts of simple apparatuses, to show 
how the experiments may be performed. The style of 
the author is brief'and clear, containing a great deal of 
informati.nin a very small space. We welcome this 
work asa valuable contribution to our scientifie litera- 
ture. It isadapted for the higher schools and academies, 
and for private study. 


Ifany of our readers desira to take a journal devoted 
to metallurgy and mining, we recommend the MininG 
u, edited by Wm. J.'Tenny. It is a good work. 
ed monthly by John F. Trow, 377 Broadway.— 
Terms, 55 per annun.. 


GarRonerR on Srerivrry—This is a work by Dr. Au- 
gustus K. Gardner, of this city, on the above subject : 
published by Dewitt & Davenport, Nassau st. it is il- 
Justrated with excelent colored p.ates, and is well print- 
ed, making a handsome volume. It has cansed consider- 
able centroversy among the faculty ; some speaking of 
itin the highest terms,and others expre 
opinion. It is admitted to be ably and cle: 
containing much not before known on the subject. 


Tae KRwrexernockere—This old favorite lively and 
intellectnal magazine for this month, contains eighteen 
origing) papers—stori poerry, &ec., besides literary 
notices, and rhe usual in the ditors 
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Vabie. It contains a cris « of Bothwell—Professor 
Ayton’s late poera. Published by S. Hueston, No. 315 
Broadway. 


Inventors, and Manufacturers 


TWELFTH YEAR 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This work ditfers materially from other publications 
beingan ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, devoted chief- 
ly tothe promulgation of information relating to the va- 
rious Mechanic and Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, Patents, Inventions, Engineering, Mill- 
work, and all interests which the light of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE is calculated toadvance. 

The SCIENTIPIC AMERICAN is printed once a 
week, in convenient quarto form for binding, and pre- 
sents an elegant typographical appearance. Everynum 
ber contains Ezght Large Pages, of reading, abundantly 
illustrated with ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS—all of 
them engraved expressly for this publication’ 

All the most valuable patented discoveriesare delinea- 
ted and described in its issues, so that, as respects inven- 
tions, it may be justly regarded as an ILLUSTRATED 
REPERTORY, where the inventor may learn what has 
been done before him, and where he may bring to the 
world a KNOWLEDGE of his own achievements. 

REPORTS OF U.S. PATENTS granted are also pub- 
lished every week, including Oficial Copies of all the 
PATENT CLAIMS. These Claims are published in 
the Screnriric AMERICAN im @dvance of all other pa- 
pers. 

Mechanics, Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, Manufac- 
turers, Agriculturists,and People of every Profession in 
Life, will find the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to be of 
great value in their respective callings. 

Its counsels and suggestions will save them Hundreds 
of Doliars annually, besides affording them continual 
source of knowledge, the experience of which is be 
yond pecuniary estimate. 

Much might be added in this Prospectus, to prove that 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN isa publication which 
every Inventor, Mechanic, Artisan, and Engineer in the 
United States should patronize ; but the publication is 
so thoroughly known throughout the “country, that we 
refrain from occupying further space. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—$2a year. or $1 for six 
months. 


CLUB KATES, 


* Five Copiesfor Six Months, 84 
Five Copies for Twelve Months, $s 
‘en Copiesfor Six Months, ss 
Ten Copies for Twelve Months, 5 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months, S22 
‘twenty Copies for Twelve Months. $28 


For all Clubs of 20 and over, the yearly subscription 
only $140. 
Post-pay al) letters, and direct to 
MUNN & CO., 
128 Fulton street, New York. 
(> For list of Prizes, see another page. 
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